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TnB fbUoning wurk aspires to tho rank of a historical nnd 
vhroDological record of the art aad science of composing boolis, 
and Iheir lubaequeiit embelliahmEDti—a subject so intimalely 
connected with literature, as to have ever been a mBtter of 
much speculation to the anliquarian aod man of lellen, oa ncll 
an of great interest to the aitist atid geneTal render- 
To the perusal of the vcrks of Anias, Palmer, Stower, Han- 
oard, and Johnson, on the History of Printing, may a desire to 
ooUect the dispersed records of the much older Art of Book- 
bin^g, and to perpetuate the still existing tpecituens of the 

talent of early times (many fast huteiung to, and al' ' 

neu 0^ decay), be said tohavi ' " 

the present work I 



ct, the 



II 0^ decay), b 
present work be attributed. 
slight notioea of the foim of booki, and remarks on their er 
llshmntt, found in nnmcrouB publications devoted to biblio- 
graphical subjects, la the histories of countries, of a people, or 
»f individuals, have been collected. These, as now arranged 
in chrDnological order, and embodied with a historical record 
and diasertalions founded on personal inspection of many 
andent bindings, will, it is presumed, be found to possess an 
interest and variety not hitherto attnchect to the subject. 

Where an opportunity of consulting Iho works to which 
alliuion has been found made by otliets, lias not occuned, 
references have been given to the parties citing them ; but in 
aH other cases the original authority. The references to the 
labonn of such as have incidentally tailed in the same field 
will be fotmd throughout scrupulonsly recorded ; as also lo the 
prodnctions of those, who, in a more extended manner, have 
"Woted their lime and talents to the subject. These are, the 
1'. F. Dibdin, U.D.. and the Rev.T. il. Home, B.D. To 
te farmer gentleman, thanks are particularly tendered for lhL> 
mission granted to copy some of the engravings, and 
of extracts from bis vjuable works. In the conipo- 
fiilian of the fbllowing pages, it has, on two oeeasioiis, been 
e particularly to refer to them, via. ihg impreistt 
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The folloning uork aspires lo ilie rank of a hisrorical snJ 
idvDDologicil record of the art and BcieuEc of compoajni; faooka, 
and Iheir subuqueiiE embelluliniGiil,— a Bulyect bd intimately 
ConiiMled witb lilerature, sa lo bam ever been a matttrof 
much specuUliou lo the antiquarian and man of lellera, ai netl 
■a of great inlereit to the artial and general reader. 

To the penisal of the worki of Amei, Palmer, Stowcr, Kan- 
aard, and Jobnaon, on Ihs Histocy of PrintiDg, may a desire lo 
GolIecL tho ditLperaed rteorda of the inueh older Art of Bo<^- 
binding, and to perpetuate tlie still existing apecinieDi of iho 
talent of early times (many fast hastetiiag lo, and all in pro- 
gnai D^ decay), be laid to have arisen, and tbe appearance of 
me present work be altribuled. To eflect tbia object, the 
ilight noticei of the foim of boalo, and remarks on llieir embel- 
Kshmmt, found in numerous publicationa devoted lo biblio- 
graphical aul^ecla, Co the hisloiiea of countiies, of a people, or 
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nological order, 
and diiaertationB foouded on penunal inspecliou of i 
andent bindings, will, it is presumed, be found to posaeas an 
intereil and variety not liitbt^rto attached to the pubjccL 

Where an opportunity of consulting tbe works lo which 
sUnaion has been found made by others, liaa not occurred, 
references have beeu given to the parties citing them ; but in 
•11 other OBBos tho original authority. The refcrencea to the 
labours of iuoh as have incidentally tolled in Ibe (smc field 
will be found throughout scrupulously recorded i as also to thu 
produoCions of Ihoae. n'bo, in a more extended manner, have 
^evoled ilieic lime und talents to tbe subject. These are, the 
■. J'. F. Dibdin, U.D., and the Rev.T. H. Home, U.D. To 
m former gentleman, thanks are particularly tendered for th<: 
■dy permiaaion granted to cop; some of the eugravings, and 

I valuable works. In the coiiipo 

n of Ibe following pages, it bas, on two ocoaaioni, been 
■Buy more particularly to refer to thetn, via, ihs imprciwv 



ca^ Undiagt of the fifteenth century, and (he French binding! at 
the same period. On this department a! the History of Book- 
binding, the Doctor has been so diffuse, thM little coald ba 
added. Such other apeciuieaa and remarks are IhoTefors 
introduced, ai were necesaar; to connect the style with the 
introduction of others i and rarious incidtntal matter relative to 
the characters of Grolier, De Thou, and the French Binderi of 
their times ; a pcBfereoce being given to the Doctor's own 
statements, to any disliotiesC garbling or re-writjng of this 
poctioii of the work. 

To the Rev. T. H. Home, thanks are also due for several 
valuable auggeslioasj and tike acknonledgmenta to Sir S. K. 
nreyriek, the Veni Rev. G. Gordon, Dean of Lincoln, tbs 
Rev. C. H. HartBhorne, the Rev. H. H. Baber, of the Britiih 
Museum, the Rev. W. Cureton, of the Bodleian Library, 
Oitord, T. Thomson, Esq., of the Record Office, Edinhnrgh, 
J. B. Nichols, Esq., Mr. John Martin, Mr. John Bohn, and 
Mr. C. Knight, for hints, or assistance rendered in the pursuit 
of the following inquiries. 

The DluatralJDDs far the early portion of the work, have been 
engraved principaUy from tbe "AnCiquit^s d'Heroulanum," by 
David. The others from sources named in the tent, or from 
drawings made of existing bindings in the British Museum, 
&C., by Mr. James Lee, by whom nearly the whole of the 
euKravinga have been esecuted. 

The work has been composed at intervals of leisure, from 
more serious occupations : and, if not embracing all the ele- 
gance of style by some desired, it is Imsted will be found at all 
times clear and perspicuous. To this end, the object through- 
out has beeo to avoid all tech m call ties and vague speculalinna i 
ruth of history and the value of utility constantly 



wJthou 



r ditfiisei 



The 



subject, it is jiresumed, will thus be found to address itaelf tt 
every class of readers ; and intimately coimected ai 
literature, in all ages and countries, Ihe frequent 
necessary to be made totbeposieasors of collections, 
scarce books existing in goad preservation in pi 
private libraries, will, it is hoped, alike constitu 
ditionsl claim on the attention of the \ssiwt 



BOOKS OF THE ANCIENTS, 



In the darkneBs of ages, the arts and sciences gene- 
rally have been enveloped in obscurity r — of many, 
not even the record of their existence, and of others, 
merely the passing mention of their once general 
, has beea handed down to us. And 
fbHat those arts which must of necessity have first 
iupied the thoughts and attention of manlcind, 
floch as would contribute to their personal comfort, 
to the supply of their wants, or to the defence of 
their position and home, are scarcely known, we can 
little expect that anything approaching to the reltne- 
ments of life, such as the records of their literature, 
will be met with. In the brief notices of the trans- 
ttctiona of mnn soon after the crention, we find Juhal 



referred to as the father of nil such as h 
harp nnd organ, and Tobal-cain as an in? 
every artificer in brass and iron. To thi 
added, the knowledge the earhest people 
of the art of wine-making, of navigation 
building, as implied in the formation of t 
Noah, of building and architecture, in thi 
of the city and tower of Babel, of the t 
arms for trained fighting-men, of images, i 
furniture, and of chariots of war. And if \i 
to the date assigned by Dr. Good" to the 
Job, namely, 1200 years after the floi 
certain that at that epoch metals were 
from the earth and used for domestic pur 
instruments of war, and for money ; thi 
musical instruments were known, that wri 
ractera were in common use, that astror 
cultivated as a science, and that raankinc 
tionably were not living in the simple p 
state, since different ranks in society are i 
instances familiarly mentioned ; whilst it 
■ame time quite evident, that the degree 
lectual acquirement nnd of refinement whi 
allow of the composition of the work itself, 
have been low in the scale of human cul 
Consideringthese facts, and reasoning from tl 
improvement of society in all ages, where i 

• Gotid'a Book of Job, p. iO. <• Sete'a Oris 



congregated together, it may be pronounced all but 
certain, that some degree of refinement, and a regard 
for learning, had been arrived at by the antediluvian 
world, particularly so when the general belief of the 
Mosaic account gives a period of 2000 years dnratioa 
to the earth prior to the deluge. 

Of the mode adopted in the earliest times to 
transmit to after generations the records of the pre- 
ceding ones, an impenetrable darkness hangs around ; 
nod in attempting any description, conjecture alone 
can be the foundation. And if this uncertainty as to 
the very existence of their records is the case, how 
much more difficult becomes the path by which we 
can draw any conclusion as to the material of which 
they were composed, or of the manner of preserving 
ttiem. That the antedUuviana did arrive at a con- 
Biderable degree of proficiency in many of the arte, 
has been shown, and we may fairly conclude that 
eome method had been invented, by which the 
thoughts and opinions of the learned might be com- 
municated in some more durable manner than oral 
testimony. But nothing esists to prove this to be 
8o ; we, therefore, are left to draw the inference, from 
what has been transmitted relative to later times, 
that a similar mode had been adopted, and progres- 
sion made, in periods anterior to them. Taking this 
as our guide, and allowing that there is much on the 
subject we must he content to remain ignorant of, 
it will be necessary to ascertain what has reached us 
relative to the materials on, and form in, which 
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the early inhabitnats of the earth inscribed tht 

Engra-ving, or sculpture od stone, appeari to htf 
been the first method of writing ; the great U 
nuble actions of nations and men were cut on enti 
rocks and mountains.' Ttiia custom was cantinm 
for many agei, and remains still exist in Uenmai 
Norway, the deserts of Tartary, and Judea. T 
absence of rocks in many situations, or for the belt 
keeping before the eye of youth the acts and deeds 
their forefathers, doubtlesa suggested the pillar 
column, Jescphus makes mention of two, one 
stone, the other of brick, on wliich the children 
Seth wrote their inventions and astronomical disa 
veries.'' Porphyri also speaks of some stone pill* 
in Crete, on which the ceremonies of the Coryban) 
in their sacrifices were recorded." Many of t 
obelieks brought from Egypt are of this characti 
and there are some ancient moimmeiits of the sai 
kind of writing remaining in that country, mo 
particularly among the ruins of I'ersepolis.' The 
inscriptions comnjeroorated events in history m 
discoveries in science, and to them the ancle 
historians, Sanchoniatho and Herodotus, ackno^ 
ledge their obligations.' Mr. Drummond, howevi 
is of opinion that the first essays in the art of writii 

< Job xix. V, U. ^ Anliquilics of Ihe Jevi, book i. r, 

• Wurlgn'i Eogliili Poelry, »ol. i. p. mvu. lie— 

' Mnuricp's Bnliylon, p. 186. • Hi-rculancDsia r— Hon. ' 

Drumraund, p. UH. 






rauet have been on softer materials thnn etonca. 
Whether ao or not. it is certain that tlie time and 
labour necessary to carve on atone, would soon lead 
men to consider of some more expeiiitious mode of 
recording their thoughts and discoveries ; ns well as 
to multiply their number. We find clay was early 
used for the purpose, and stamps made by which it 
was impressed, and then submitted to the action of 
the Bun or fire to harden.'' To this class the Baby- 
Ionian bricks belong, the inscriptions on wlilch 
doubtless were intended for the propagation of 
science, to the inculcation of some special facts, or 
the record of some useful memorial,' And though 
the meaning of these inscriptions is unknown, the 
preservation of some of the bricks through a period 
of Bome thousand years, proves that the ancients 
lightly calculated on the mode they adopted in 
perpetuating their discoveries. These hricks were 
employed in the building of their public edifices. 
From them further advances were made, which lUti- 
mately led to the formation of books. This progress 
is shown in the following sketch of a burnt day pillar, 
of about the same period ns those before referred to. 
Jt also displavs a considerable improvement ia the 
formation of the characters. This pillar, with severa 
of tiie teicks, are preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 




Mr. Hansard, who minutely examined thi'a pillar, 
considered it a rare piece of ancient learning and art, 
and a work of great public importance at the time it 
was ejteeuted. He Bays; "One of these printed 
pieces might contain a complete subjeet ; or a sub- 
ject might occupy several of them, which altogether 
formed a scrica i each piece auEwering, as it were, 
such a purpoie as the leaf of a book ; one following 
another in regular order, from the beginning to the 
end of any subject, as the aheeU in a volume. From 



I succession of these printed miniHture t 
mig'ht Dumeroua seta be m&de ; and thus might laws, 
astrooomical observations, historical annals, and any 
other subject of interest to mankind, be recorded."^ 

This opinion, there can be little doubt, is a right 
conclusion. And to confirm it we find, even long 
after the acknowledged period of the invention of 
letters, that engraving on simitar pillars of stone and 
other durable substances was still adopted. Pollux 
and Suidae state that the pieces of brass on which 
the public documents in their time were written, 
were of a cubical form.' 

The first hooka, then, if we may so call them, were 
simply in the form of pillars or tables, of which 
frequent mention is made in Scripture under the 
name of Sephir. When, however, the ancients had 
matters a little longer to treat of, they would adopt 
materials more suited to their purpose. Hence, 
wood, slate, horn, plates of lead and copper, leaves 
of trees, and other materials, according to the local 
circumstances of diifereiit nations, and their progress 
in the arts, were used to write such things upon as 
hey were desirous to have transmitted to posterity,'" 

That a ready mode of writing was in general use, 
or at least well understood by the learned, previous 
to the delivery of the tables of the law, is proved by 
the command given to Moses, " Write this for a me- 



morial in a book." It ia observable, that there ia 
the least hint to induce ua to believe that vrriting 
then Dcwly invented; on the cootrary, we mav con^ 
etude, that Moses understood what was meant bj 
■writing in a baokf otherwise God would have ill:* 
atructed him, as he had done Noah in building tl 
ark ; for he would not have been commanded 
in a book, if he had been tjfMorani of the art ofwritingi 
but Mosea expressed no difficulty of compreht 
when he received this command." He ma; 
become acqutdnted with the art of writing in EgypI 
which country, we learn from the Old Testameni 
was long previously acquainted with all those aita 
civilization and government, and notiona of pro] 
which usually belong to nations which have beenloi 
settled and civilized." 

Slight as are the notices of the writings of the earlj 
ages of the world, httle can here be stated relative tifl 
ancient bookbinding, but that some mode of preser"fl 
vation of documents which must have required soj 
much care to execute, was early devised, cannot bd 
doubted : and therefore the art may be dated am 
almost coeval with the science of composing bookaJ 
and that both one and the other would soon folloWj 
tlie invention of hieroglyphic characters and lettei 
though it must be after tlie latter period to which 
must look for anything that can decidedly be calti 



bookbinding. Previous to this, the preservation of 
their tables, &c., v/a^ by means of cases of wood, 
stone, or earthenware, of which we have an ejcample 
in the commandments given to Moses, But tliat 
writings in his time were of some extent, is shown 
in the book of Eiodus (itxiv. 4 — 7), where we 
find that Moses wrote all the iDords and all the judg- 
ments of the Lord, contained in the twenty-first and 
two following chapters. What was the material, or 
what the form of the original book of the law, cannot 
be ascertained. Montfau^on believed it was written on 
skins ; and considering that the roll is the form still 
adopted in all the synagogues of the Jews, we shall 
not be hazarding too much to state it to have been so 
since its first promulgation by Moses to the people. 
Some progress must hav& been made before this ; and 
at whatever period books were first formed, a neces- 
wty would arise of uniting the several parts together, 
for the more ready reference, as well as their better 
preservation. This, however slight or rudely per- 
fiarmed, was the foundation of an art, which in our 
day has arrived at a style of decomtitm scarcely to 
be surpassed by any other. 

ThaX the writers of the books would be the first 
Innders, it is fair to presume ; from which class, per- 
haps, or from others trained to the art, would proceed 
5 of artisans restricted to this branch alone. 
lat there is again no data to establish the fact, and 
I only hazard the conjecture, seeing that the 
■Btails of all the arts for many ages are alike unknown. 



This may be attributable to the circumstances of tha 
times, or to the habits of the nations of antiquity; 
The Chaldeans, PhceaicianB, Syrians, and Egyptiar 
all bordering upon each other, were alike early versi 
in the arts of life. From all that ts known of the 
latter, cither from Greek authors or from modem 
discoveries in the antiquities of Egypt, they appear to 
have been a nation of practised manipulators, msJ 
chanics, and workmen. The distribution of tks 
people into ranks, and particular occupations to tho 
same families from g^eneration to generation, confined* 
the knowledge possessed by each class, and never 
contributed to form a common stock of iiiformation. 
Hence the political system of the country provided 
for a succession of hereditary artists; and when that 
system was destroyed by tho conquest of Egypt, tho' 
peculiar arts of the Egyptians were entirely lost,'' 

But the remains of their greatness, and evidences: 
of their ability, were an example to their conquerors.; 
The Greeks have abundantly borne testimony to how 
much the world is indebted to the Egyptians 
architecture, geometry, agriculture, irrigation, letters, 
and paper. To some of these we shall more p 
ticularly allade in the next chapter. 



P Brayley's Utility of lUe Knowledge oT Katurp, p. 57—53. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOOKS FKOM THEIR FIRST KNOWN FORM, AND BOOK- 
BINDING IN THB TIMES OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. 

A RAT of light now beams on our subject, for 
though time, and the ravages of war, have swept 
away, with few exceptions, all the original written 
documents, records, and literature of the once power- 
ful and learned nations of the earth, still we are now 
enabled, by the notices met with in ancient writers, 
to speak with certainty of the materials on which the 
first known books were written and the form in 
which they were made up, as well as of the covering 
adopted for their greater security. 

The first books were square, and consisted of but 
one leaf, or tablet. These were composed of wood, 
&c., as before stated. The etymology of the word 
book, and its equivalent in many languages, indicates 
that they were originally written on vegetable sub- 
stances. Thus, from the Greek bibles, the Latin 
liber, codex, folium, and tabula, we learn that books 
were sometimes inscribed on the inner bark and 
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Bometimes on boards cut off the main body of lIiB 
tree ; and the English word book, derived from the 
Saxon boc, the root of which is the northern beach, 
e beach or service tree, evidently shows that th« 
booka of our ancestors were of a similar fabric. Thus 
we find that the leaves of the palm tree,' and the 
finest and thinnest part of the bark of such trees as 
the tilia, the philyra, a species of linden, the lime; 
the ash, tlie maple, and the elm, were first need when 
men be^n to extend their writings and disquisi- 
tions.'' This custom existed in the time of Ulpia: 
who mentions it, and even still continues in nations 
where little progress has been made in refinement, 
oopiea of books being frequently brought to t 
country from the east, written on oblong slips of 
bark or reed, fastened together by strings at each 
end. In Ceylon they still write on the leaves of the 
talipot: and the Bramin MSS. in the Tatinga lan- 
guage, sent to England from Fort St. George, are 
written on leaves of the Ampana, or Pa/ma Malaba- 
nca." Numbers of these books, executed in a f 
and beautiful character, and bound together with 
boards, may be seen in the library of the East India 
Company. A very curious library of this descriptioi 
was discovered some time ago among the Calmuc 
Tartars, by the Russians. The books were exceed- 
ingly Jong and narrow, the leaves very thick and 
made of bark of trees, smeared over with a double 
•Pliny,!, xiii. 10 ''AslU'a Writing, p,201. 'Hun 



aah ; the ink or writing being white c 

^The early writers succesaively made use of linen 
d cotton cloths ; of the skios, inteBtineB, and even 
ihoulder blades, of variouB animals; of table books of 
wax, ivory, and lead ; of the skins of fishes : and of 
the intestines of serpents. To some of these we shall 
luive again to refer, in the course of our researches, 
"Dieae aubstances, in those countries where know- 
ledge and letters had made some progress, soon fell 
into ^Buse on the introduction of the Egyptian 
papyraa, which unquestionably is the earliest of any 
of the Tarious kinds of paper with which the an- 
dfnta were acquainted. It was in very common 
nae in the time of Alexander, but the exact date of 
its discovery is unknown ; and even where it was 
first made is matter of dispute ; but it is very evident 
from the ancient papyri found at Thebes and else- 
where, and from Isaiah xis. 7, that it was used for 
writing long before the period above referred to. 
According to Isidore, it was first made at Memphis ; 
and according to others, in Seide, or Upper Egypt, 
It was manufactured from the inner films of the 
papyrus, or bibloa, a sort of flag or bulrush, growing 
in the marshes of Egypt. The outer skin being 
taken off, the films or inner skins were separated 
from the stalk, Iwd on a table, moistened with 
the glutinous waters of the Nile, and afterwards 



* Hist, de Academy, R. Ii 
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pressed together, and dried in the san.' Bruce, the 
A&ican traveller, who made some erperlments on 
the subject, however, denies thia property of Qfi 
waters of the Nile. 

Successive experiments in the manufacture of skins 
ultimately led to the invention of vellum or parch- 
ment. This discovery is attributed to the prohibi- 
tiou of the esportation of the papyrus from Eg'ypt, 
by one of the Ptoieraies ; in order to throw an ob- 
stacle in the way of Euraenes, king of Per^mus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence 
of his library,' Thus left without material, we find 
from Vossius that Eumenes invented a method of 
cleaning skins on both sides, before only written on 
one. It was called Charta Pergamena from the 
name of the capital. Parchment or vellum was also 
used in Egypt. Pliny says — 

" Ma< u-inHlHtiDiie ciica bibJiothecas regain," &c. 
The same is related by CElian and HieronymuS 
with little variation.' The Saracens had beautiful 
parchment, equal in appearance to paper.'' 

Having thus shown the nature of the materials of 
which the ancients composed their books, and which, 
in the infancy of the art, is so intimately connected 
with bookbinding as to form a port of the subject, 
we shall now proceed to the consideration of the 
form first adopted, the mode of preservation, and the 

' Townlpy'a Illustrat!. ofBib. Lit. i. 4S. ' Bayle, Chal- 
mers, S;c. 1 Hi'tculanensia, p, 106. » Gibbou's Rome, 
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style of ornament in nse in eaily times. The first 
form, when more flexible materials began to be 
used, was tbe roll, culled by tbe Romans, volu- 
muia and also scapi.' Tbis, doubtless, was the 
most ancient mode of binding', and at first con- 
sisted ta sewing the different sheets or leaves 
together, till the volume or biKik was finished. 
Only one bonk was included in a volume, sa that a 
work g;enerally consisted of as many volumes as 
books. They might measure, when extended, one 
yard and a half wide, and fifty long.'^ They were 
written in separate pages, and fasteaed parallel to 
each other, so that the reader perused one page. 
then rolled it up at one end, unrolling' tbe next page 
and so on to the end, as is seen in the fallowing 
engraving from a painting found at Pompeii. 




IG 

Of the great and early skill in making' these rolls, 
aa instunce ta found in Joseplms. in reference to n 
copy of the law, aeiit to Ptoletny PhiladelphuE, nhicli 
was written in letters of gold, upon sklue bo artfuU* 
put together, that the joinings did not appear.^ 
The moat extraordinary papyrus that perhaps exisH 
in any collection, is a funeral roll discovered si 
Memphis, and now in the British Museum. It i| 
considered to be about three thousand years old, and 
appears to relate to a scribe of high i«nk named 
Nebsenai. of the temple of Plhak Sokar. Whej 
entirely opened, it is considered this roll irill mcv 
sure one hundred feet in length. ' 

Tbe Greeks derived their first knowledge of the 
roll from the Egyptians, and the style passed for s 
long series of years under the name of Egyptian 
binding. This continued the general form for many 
uges, the libraries of the Greeks and Rooiane consist- 
ing' of rolls for some centuries after the Christian era. 
And it 'will now he seen that tlie whole arcana of 
the manufacture and binding of books was well ua> 
derstood by these once powerful people. 

The writings of the Greeks do not furnish e 
detail as to the mode of binding books, but that theyl 
were fully alive to the importance of the subject, j 
may be inferred from the circumstance of the Athe-J 
nians erecting a statue to the memory of PhillatmsA 
tbe discoverer of a substance to make the pages orj 

" Aaliq. ofJewi, h 
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dieets adhere together." But tlie writers among the 
Romans, who doubtleES obtained mucii of their 
knowledge from the Greel;a, enter into the minutia 
of the art, and thus furnish us with every thing 
OECeeeaiy for a full deacription of the form and mode 
of pre»ervation of the records of early times. The 
Romans had their librarii, librarioU, bihliopegi, and 
i^iopola ; answering to our printer, engraver, binder, 
and bookseller. The librarii multiplied books bj 
transcribing MSS. ; the librttrioii illuBtrated them by 
ornament on the title-pages, margins, and tormina- 
tiona ; — the iiftfiopcji employed their skill on the em- 
belliahmeiit of their exteriors : — and the bibliopola 
were engaged in the disposal of them. 

It is with the bibliopegui that we have more par- 
ticularly to interest ourselves in this treatise, and of 
his fanctiona we shall, in the general description of 
ancient bindings, have constantly to speak. The 
duties of the other branches employed in the produc- 
tion of hooka will be introduced in iUustratiDn of 
various references it will be necessary to make rela- 
tive to the form of ancient records. 

In the infancy of the art, the sheets or pages, it 

la been stated, were listened, or sewn together by 

Latrings, The damage caused by tius proceeding, 

e the maturial was so frail as the papyrus, led to 

; invention of paste or glue by an Athenian, 

E countrj'men, Olympiodorua states, accorded 

" Novcau Traite do Diplorn, tom. iii. p. GO. 
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to him the honour before referred to. Of its use for 
thiii purpose, Cicero, in a letter to his friend Atticiu, 
has left a proof," and Pliny con6nns it. Pollux also 
mentioDS writers and vendors of books, and the 
glutination of them," 

When the sheets intended to form one volume or 
book, were tliua attached together, another, generally 
of parchment, was in like manner &atened to the 
left margin of the first page, for the purpoae of form- 
ing the cover, and another at the termination. The 
interior of the first was reserved for the dedicatory 
epistle, and which, from its being found on the open- 
ing of the roll, a limine, was called liminaire. After 
the emheihslimentof the workhy the skill of the /iira- 
riolus, it then passed into the hands of the bibliopegvs. 

The first operation of the Greek and Roman book- 
binder was to cut the margins above and below per- 
fectly even, and the sheets at beginning and endl 
square. He then gave the exterior the most perfect 
polish possible by means of the pumice-stone, with 
which substance the writers had previously smoothed 
the interior. Horace, Pliny, Martial, Ovid, and 
Catullus all bear testimony to this use of the pumice, 
and to the present day it is adopted by bookbuidera 
in ^ome of their operations. I 

The cover, which was called the involucntm, was 
then fastened to a cylinder of wood, round which the 
volume was rolled, Porph_\Tio states they some- 
times were formed of bone, and sometimes even o? 
" Dotik iv. i. !■ Buok i\ 
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They had frequently one of these rollers at ■ 
eacli extremity. At the ends of the cylinder a hall 
or knob waa then affised, which was employed as a 
handle for evolving the scroll, it being at one time a 
reputed crime to take hold of the roll kaelf. The 
ontaide of the volume was called /rons, tiie balls at 
tlie end tanbitici, or, according to Ovid and Tihullus, 
eorruta. These were generally made of bone, wood, 
I or horn, and often carved and adorned with ivory, 
silver, gold, or precious stones.' The value or im- 
portance of the manuscript was sometimes indicated 
by the style of ornament introduced upon these bosses, 
and many of them, without doubt, were inscribed 
in the centre or round the edge with the name of the 
author of the work. It appears, however, from the 
papyri found at Herculaneum, that this expensive 
ityle of emheUiahment was not general, but that 
many of their writings were simply rolled up, with a 
ticket or label attached to the centre, bearing the 
title of the work, as shown in the following engraving 
e of the rolls discovered there. 
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This illuatrotion aleo gives a further idea of the fom* 
of ancient books. 

The cover, which, according' to Achillea Statius, 
was at first woven of the fibroua bark of some tree,! 
was embeUished by the addition of colour and orna- 
ment. Purple and scarlet were the most general. 
Martial says 



and speaking of a tibraria opposite the Forum Jnlii, 
" There you may buy Martial, polished with pumice- 
stone, and ornamented with purple, for five denarii."* 
But in another epigram he enters into the details of 
the binding of a book in his time — 

" Fcstioa tibi vindioem parare, 
Ne oigram cito faptus in culinam 
Cordjllas madida tegaa^apjrro, , 

Vel thuria, piperisque sia cucullns. 
FsuttinifitgiBin amoni? Sapisti. 
Cedro Diutc IJcBt ambulEs perunclus. 
Et Trontis gemino decens honon! 
Pictia loxurieris mnbiticii ; 
Kt te purpuia delicata vdcl:, 
ICt cocco rubcat superbus index." ' 

We see herein that the patronage of literary effort* 
was then considered of some value, and that ths 
work of the poet was about to appear under that of 
Faustinus. The leaf perfumed with oil of cedar, and 
decorated with a double ornament, the painted bosses, 
the bright purple cover, and the magnificent title in 
red letters, gives an idea of the splendour of tho 

'Epigram i. 118. ' Epigram li. book 2, 
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whole appearance. To this notice of what Martial 
wished to be performed on his work, another proof 
of the elegance of some of the Roman books is found 
in the directions given by Ovid relative to the omis- 
sion of all ornament. The poet in exile, sent his 
book to Rome, and directed that it should be pre- 

Iseoted in a simple manner, typical of grief and afflic- 
tion, " in the costume of an exile." 
"Neoterii 
Not) est c 
L Nee Ktul. 

I CandidiL r 

I SeUcfs Dr 

• Nee fraei 

Iiet not, he says, violets adorn it with their purple 
dye,* that colour is not suitable to grief, nor let the 
title he ornamented with vermUlion. nor the leaf with 
cedar. He wishes no esterior embellishnient to 
appear, and the polish of the pumice to be omitted, 
ao that the roughness and remnants of hair remain- 
ing on the parchment might convey the idea of 
his own, through his affliction, " that it may appear 
rough with dishevelled hair." 

Horace" and TibuUus' confirm all that has been 
advanced above on the practice of the art among the- 
1, and many other passages in Martial might 

— • F.pistU XI. 1. 
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be quoted to the same effect. Tibullua appeara to 
refer to a cover coloured with yellow : — 

" Lulea sed nivcum inToWat menibran» lihelluin ;" 

but it may be a quustion whether the colour of the 
parchment, of which the cover was formed, and 
which assumes a yellow appearance from age, is not 
the right construction of the passage. 

To Catullus we are indebted for a minute and els- 
boratc description of ancient binding. In the dedi- 
cation to ComeliuB Nepos he writes — 

" Wilh pumice dry, just poiislied fine, 
To vihom present this booli of mine, 
Thia little f oliime, smart and nen." ■ 

And in another of his poems, in ridicule of a person 
named Suffenus, he gives us what may be considered' 
a complete description of the best binding in the 
time of Cicero : — 

" Sufienus iste, Tarre. quern probe nosti. 
Homo est *eiiustus, et dicax, et urbanus ; 
Idemque longe pluriinos fxcit versus. 
PutoeaM ego illi milliiaut decern aut plura 
Perscripta, neo sic, at fit, in palimpaeato 
Relata; charte re^», novi libri, 
Novi umbUici, lora ruhcix, membtana ■ 

Directa plumbo, et pumice omnia equata." , 

which has been thus rendered: — 

" SuSenus, tbal wretch, whom my Yarns well knows. 

So pretly, so prating, so oter polite. 
Has ft genius for verse that inceisantly flows. 

Has a muu which (en thousimd fine tilings can indite. 

' Catullus, English Translation, 2 vols. 8vo. > Ode 2!. 



Ilia paper ia rojat, not common, or bad ; 
HiB wrappers, his bosses, arc totally new; 
I His sheets smnoLh'd bj pamice, are all ruled nith lead, 
I And bound with a riband of rose-coloured hue." * 

The reference to the covers and bosses beiog- of a 
new character, shows that the custom was to intro- 
^ce great variety in the style of ornament. The 
firrecta plambu, M. Feignot, in. his Essay on the Books 
of the Ancients, thinks refers to the parchment of 
which the cover was composed, beiug cut with a 
square, from Catullus appearing- tg direct attention 
to the eiterior form and condition of the binding ; 
and further grounds Lis opinion from the book or 
toll being described as written on ckarta regia, and 
the covers being of parchment, Tnenibrana, as above 
described - 

The iora rubra of Catullus were two strings of 
coloured riband or leather, attached to the last sheet 
or cover of tLe volume, round which, when it was 
rolled up, they were fastened so as to keep the whole 
tight and firm, and prevent the introduction of dust 
u^d insects. 

On the outside of the cover the title of the work was 
generally inscribed. Clirysostom, who flourished in 
the fourth century, and who, doubtless, founded his 
argument oa wh»t he had frequently seen done at 
Constantinople, or by the more eastern priacea who 
had business to transact with the Greek emperors, 
very particidarly alludes to this custom. In his re- 

' EngliEli Trajislalion. 



marks on a disputed posBoge of the Bible, he ob- 
eerves that it referred to the title written on the 
wrapper, which signified " The Messiah cometh." 
And Aqailla, who flourished one hundred yeara 
■earlier, ^vesthe Bame interpretation.' This sugg^to 
a more distinct idea of the passage ; as when referred 
to the case in which the roll was enclosed, the ii 
pression becomes clear and energetic, implying that 
the subject of the book is that " the Messiah cometh," 
which title might with great propriety be wrote or 
embroidered on the wrapper or case in which it v 
kept.'' \J 

The title consisted of a square piece of fine Tellum 
or parchment, glued on the cover in such manner 
that, when rolled up, it appeared near the top, aoi 
thing similar to the titles of the books of the present 
day. For this purpose the finest description wa» 
selected. Cicero begs his friend to send him two of 
his workmen, and wishes them to bring some 
jiarchment, for making the titles of the books." These 
title pieces were generally of a darter colour than the 
cover, and the letters formed of go'd. 

Recent discoveries have confiimed these views. 
The collection of James Burton, Eaq., formed during' 
his travels in Egypt, contained aime specimen? of 
papyrus rolls, discovered in the tombs at Thebes, 
which fully illustrates the subjst, and also prove a 

' Caltnet's Dictionary, vol. iii. p. IIB, ed. 1836. " 1 

mer'e Obaervaliona an Scripture, vol it. p. 1(1. 'Letters 

to Allicus, iv. * 



advance in the art by the Egyptiai 
One, in the hieroglyphic character, is inclosed in a 
curionsly worked piece of leather, and lias been 
covered with gold. Another contains a, short 
iticription on the uutaide, and a third, now in the Bri- 
tish Museum, a long one on the cover. 

These specimens also show that the ancients were 
well acquainted with the process of gilding on leather 
and other substances, and thai they so embeilished 
the covers of their books is now placed beyond ques- 
tion. It is evident the art of impression was well 
understood, as we find from the Scriptures that seals 
and coins were in use from the earliest periods, as 
well aa brands and other instruments for the purjiose 
ef taarking. Virgil makes mention of brands with 
letters being used in hia time for marking cattle, 
Ac. with the t 

found in the tombs, and brought from Egypt n 
day, a» well as the certainty of many of their o 
pientol decorations being formed by pressure, abund- 
antly confirms all that ancient writers have recorded. 
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From the perishable nature of the material of which 
the roUs and their coverings were eomposed, and the 
destruction of them in the war and strife of nations, 
it is seen that very few perfect specimens have been 
preserved to our times. The excavations at Hercula- 
aeum, the discovery of the ruins of which took place 
in 1713, has thrown some further light upon the 
Bubject. Here, after a lapse of nearly two thousand 
years, 1756 papyri have been acquired, Tbirty-nina 
years after its first discovery, in making an excavation 
in a garden at Resina, in the remains of a house 3Up> 
posed to have belonged to L. Piso, were found a 
great number of papyrus rolls. They were ranged in 
presses round the sides of a small room, in the centre 
of which was a sort of rectangular book-case ; many 
of the rolls mere at first destroyed by the workmen, 
who, from the colour given by age, took them to be 
ctioka of charcoal. When, however, it was discovered 
that they were ancient manuscripts, the attention of 
the learned was directed towards their preservation. 
Father Piaggi invented a machine which is stUl 
employed for unrolling them, but many of them have 
been destroyed, — some crumbling into dust o 
slightest touch. His late majesty, George IV., then 
prince of Wales, took much interest in the matter, 
and at his own private cost employed several gentle- 
men in the task of unrolling and decyphering them.* 
Among others, Sir H. Davy visited the spot for the 

■' lI(,TCu]a[ieu!:Ln, i 



' patposeof assisting, but from some supposed impedi- 
menta which obstructed his research, gave up the 
experiment, after a Uttle success had attended his 
eudeavours. It is to the shape of these rolls, and the 
coverings they may have had, we have to refer; in 
stiape, the engraving at puge 19 gives a correct re- 
presentation, and of the state iu which they were 
fuund, two letters received in this country, about the 
middle of the last century, present a fuU account. 
One, from Camillo Paderni, keeper of the nmseura at 
, among other things, describes a room, the 
ir of which was formed of mosaic work. He says, 
( to have been a library, adorned with 
t, inlaid with different sorts of wood, disposed 
, at the top of which were cornices." He 
B buried in that spot more than ten days ; he took 
y three hundred and twenty-seven manuscripts, 
I Greek characters ; there was also a bundle, 
iBiHting of eighteen volumes, wrapped rouTid uiitk 
|rA of tree; they were Latin, Tlie second, from 
iother person, describes a chamber of a house in 
m, where was found a great quantity of 
, about half a palm long, and round ; they ap- 
peared like roots of wood, all block, and seeming to 
be only of one piece ; one of them falling on the 
lud, it broke in the middle, and many letters were 
red, by which it was first known that the rolls 
: pap)TuE. Tiiere were about one hundred 
1 fifty rolls in wooden cases, much burnt. This 
Wter mentions the unroUiug of a tract on music, by 



Philodemus, which had about sixty colnmnB, ea 
column having twenty linea, of the third of a pa 
long. He also aays there were Latin manuEcrip 
some of which were so voluminous, that, unrolU 
they would take up a hundred palms." A long j 
terval took place between the publication of this trl 
tise and any subsequent fragments, and even up 
the present time little further progress ha& b« 

in addition to the care and attention bestowed 
the preparation and execution of these rolls by 1 
ancients, they were not less mindful of their preai 
vation. They employed a species of oil extract 
from the cedar tree, to prevent their destructioD fti 
moths, worms, and other liable injuries.' Pliny at 
that the hooks of Nutnawere preserved under grod 
for five hundred and thtrlv-fiwe years, from havi 
been rubbed with cedriam, and enclosed in boj 
formed of cedar.'' The testimony of Ovid, Catulll 
and others, has been before adduced as to its app 
cation for this purpose. 

In addition to the coverings of the rolls, the t 
eients were accustomed lo further protect them iri 
injury by placing the most valuable in cases or cha 
of cedar wood, with the titles or labels at top in i 
following manner. 



' Herculsnensia, 192 

ind auarterly Reiiew, v. I 





hi" case was cillni !)\ them serimum and capsa, 
•fg eapsvla uiid was generally of a circular form, from 
^ readier adaptation to the shape of the rolls. Tlie 
WCiente, m timea of war devaEtation, and rapacity, 
iteried their writings m the earth, and this may at 
iffA have given riee to the serimum. We have an in- 
Vtance of this in thetwenty-secondof Jeremiah, where 
Itt ordered the writings which he delivered to Barucli 
to be put in an earthen vessel. Whatever it may 
- have been originally, it became afterwards a general 
^rt of bookcase. Catullus, in excuse to Manilas for 
tet sending him some verses, pleads having only one 
^x of his books with him. This also proves that 
tiiey were in the habit of taking a namber of books 
_^th them to whatever place business or pleasure 
night lead, forming a sort of travelling library, as 
wie of these boxes would contain several volumes. 

e of thcni were highly ornamenled. One found 
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at Herculaneum, bat which crumbled to dns 
after its discovery, bore busts of DemostheneB, Epicu- 
rus, Hermes, and Zeno. 

While the roll was the form adopted for the length- 
ened works of the ancients, they appear for a long 
period to have made use of table books or pugillaria, 
for the purposes of taking notes, keeping accounts, &c. 
These were tablets of ivory, wood, or metal, thinly 
covered with wax, the writing upon which, with a 
stylos or iron pen, could be erased and written in 
again at pleasure.' Pliny^ states that the public acts, 
among the most remote nations were written in 
leaden books. The existence of books formed of this 
metal is further supported by the testimony of Job, 
Suetonius, and Frontinus. The eminent antiquarian; 
Montfaucon, purchased a hook at Rome in the year 
1799, which he describes as composed entirely of 
lead : — ' ' It is about four inches long by three wide. 
Not only the pieces which form the cover, hut also 
all the leaves, in number six, the stick inserted into 
the rings, which bold the leaves together, the hingea 
and the nails, are all of lead, without exception 
It contained Egyptian gnostic figures, and writing. 
Montfaucon presented it to M. the Cardinal de 
Bouillon, but what has become of it is unknown. 
These leaden plates were frequently so extremely thin 
that they nrighteasily he rolled up, CEneaa Philiorceti- 
cus tells us that they were beaten with a hammer 



Iptil they were rendered very thin and pliable.' 
tollus"' adverts to sqihb wanton girl, who had 
' stolen his jmg'illaria or poetical notes. One 
from Herculaneum is here represented. 




bey were connected together at the back by rings, 
1 consisted of from two to six or eight leaves, 
n the centre of each a slight projection or 
^ton, to prevent the notes on the wai being des- 
or defaced. According to the number of the 
, they were called duplices. triphces, quintu- 
&c. The duplice has been introduced above, 
I from the same source we are enabled to present 
e triplice. 




They were in ase in the time of Homer, and accorcl- 
to Pliny were introduced hefore the Trojan war. " 

"The UrL-adfu] token of his dire intent, 
Ha in ihe gilded labUs <iirot,B aud sent."" 

Martial'' makes mentiou of tablets of parcbment 
covered with was. 

The convenience of the square form in these tablet» 
ultimately led to its adoption for almoEt every dea- 
cription of vmting. The honour of the introduction 
of binding, composed of sepwate leaves, as now uni- 
versally practised throughout Europe, has been ac- 
corded to Eumeuea, king of Pergamua, the same to 
whom we have before referred as the inventor of 
parcbment. '' 

When tlie folded form came into nse, the necessity 
of a cover would become more apparent tha» for the 
rolls, and hence gradually arose bookbinding in its 
present shape. — At first the leaves were simply tied 
together with riband, the riband forming a binge 
similar to tlie riags in the tablets before represented. 
Tlie form and manner will be understood by the fol- 
lowing engraving. 
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The cover at first, no doubt, would be a simple 
leaf of parchment, or some other skin. This would 
soon be found of itself insufficient, and probably sug- 
gest the use of boards, which were very early adopt- 
ed. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, had in his pos- 
session a large and very perfect manuscript on papy- 
rus ; " a gnostic book, full of their dreams," which 
had been dug; up at Thebes, and which he believed 
was the only perfect one then known. Speaking of 
it, he says, " the boards or covers for binding the 
leaves, are of papyrus root, covered first with the 
coarse pieces of the paper, and then with leather, in 
Ihe same manner as it would be done now. It is a 
book thut we should call a small folio, and I appre- 
hend that the shape of the book, wheie papyrus is 
employed, was always of the same foi'm with those 
iif the moderns." In this latter remark Bruce is 
decidedly wrong. " The woody part of the root of 
tlie papyrus served for boards or coverings of the 
leaves. We know tliat this was anciently one use of 
il, both from Alcasua and Anacreon. Tiie Ethiopians 
ase wood for the outer covering of their books, and 
cover them with leather." ■■ 

A more recent traveller, Dr. Hogg, has added to 
our store of knowledge on the early form of books, in 
a description of two papyri found at Thebes. He re- 
lates that "among the various objects of antiquity 
which were purchased from the Arabs, at Thebes, 

' Ttarels, vii. a. 
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were two papyri, the one in Coptic, the other ir 
Greek ; both in the form of books. The Greek par 
pyma has been discovered to contain a portion of th» 
Psalms. The leaves, of about ten inches in length* 
by seven in width, are arranged, and have been sewO- 
together like those of an ordinary book. They 
formed of strips of the papvrus plant, crossing eacb 
other at rig-ht angles. They were both discovered 
among the rabbish of an ancient convent at Thebesf 
remarkable as stilt presenting some fragments of alt 
inscription, purporting to be a pastoral letter front. 
Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, who died AiIX 
371." The portion of the Psalms is now in 
British Museum, and consists of about thirty leaves* 
The Coptic MS. contains one hundred and fifty 
pages, folded in the form now adopted by us, hut 
never been bound. It mas in the collection of J; 
Burton, Esq., lately Bold by Messrs. Sotbeby and 
. Son. Mr. Thoqi, the bookseller, of Piccadilly, was 
the purchaser, at the sum of 841. 

These discoveries prove a verj- early knowledge of, 
and considerable proficiency in the art as now prac^ 
tised. When once the leaves were secured, the sulK 
sequent stages of covering and ornamenting woold 
soon follow. Bruce describes the book he hat 
being covered with leather, and Suidas, who lived ai 
the tenth century, and who would reason from 
personal knowledge of bindings of much earlier 

■ Visil to Alexandria, &.c. ii. p. 312. 



' limes, however erroneous his opinions on alchemy 

Day have been, confirms the use of leather for the 

purpose of binding by the ancients. In his Lexi- 

I con, he describes chemistry &s the art of making 

,tes that the golden ficece, m search of 

firiuch Jason and the Ar^nauts nent, was nothing 

K than R hook lound in sheep skin, which taught the 

Pit of making' gold.' 

vThe materials used and style of decoration adopted 

^ the ancients for the emhellishment of their rolls, 

m been described. All this knowledge would, when 

e ample field for display, which the square form 

Iftsented, arose, be brought into requisition, and 

bneiderably improved upon. In addition to tlie 

ir colouring, it is hut reasonable to suppose 

hioQS ornaments would soon be added by people to 

iny of the fine arts were so familiar. We 

we direct testimony of the adoption of impressed gold 

aameots, and the Dipttch, to which we shall now 

■, proves that sculptured figures and other cai-ved 

ent were very extensively introduced. 

r fully into a description of the nature, 

circumstances connected with the Diptych, 

cannot, from its great extent, here be effected. Gori 

has filled three folio volumes on the subject, and to 

i learned work we must be content to refer the 

i matter. They have been classed under 

descriptions, the profane and sacred. The former 
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will here engage our attention, reserving the latter to 
the next chapter, as coming properly under the period 
devoted lo the consideration of the hindings, moi 
immediately connected -with monastic and religiov 
institutions. 

The name ia from the duptice, or t wo -leaved jjuyi/- 
/orio, consiHting, like it, of two hoards covered with 
was, on which the characters were marked with the 
Mtylat. They were of similar character but difierent 
application ; the pagiU aria being small, as before des- 
cribed, for private memorandums ; whilst the Diptych^ 
of large dimensions, more especially appertained to 
the public acts of the consuls, magistrates, and other 
functionaries. They were generally composed of 
ebony or box-wood, connected together by two ( 
more hinges. They were then embellished with 
carved ivory, and frequently with silver, gold, and 
precious stoneSj riveted very closely to the wood, and 
finished with the utmost elegance and taste. The 
names of the consuls, and the titles they respectively 
bore, generally in a contracted form, were inscribed 
upon them. The nature of the carving, &c., was 
much ahke in design, though of varied execution. 
Of twelve described by Gori, very little difference 
exists, being full-length portraits of the consuls, and 
compartments exhibiting the peculiar games and 
amusements of the people. The description of one, 
which he designates the "Diptychon Leouibnse," 
will fully illustrate the nature of their extensive and 
elaborate ornament. Seated in the centre of eacli 
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Ixwrd is a portrait of the consul, holding in one hand 

a baton, and in the other, upi'aised, a purse, as if in 

the act of throwing it to some victor in the games. 

Above are three miniature portraits, various other 

ornaments, and the inscription. Below, on one hoard, 

ii a representation of a comhat with wild heasts. On 

the other are two men, leading out horses for the race, 

and beneath them a group, with a ludicrous represeu' 

tation of two other men exhibiting the strength of 

their endurance of pain by allowing crabs to fasten 

on their noses. The frame -work and general detail 

are filled up with the best effect and proportion. The 

inscription on the first side is . 

FL anasTasivs pavL provs 

SAVINIANVS POMP ANAsT 

and on the second, 

y INL COM DOMBST EQVlT 

kT cons ord 

Thia he pronounces to refer to Anastasius, ** Consul 
Qrientis," A. D. 517, and his name and title, as 
AnBStasius Paulus Probits Sabianus Pompeius, vlr 
ikutris comes domesticorum equitum, et consul or- 
dinarius.* 

The inscriptions on several are of a like character, 
but one, the ** Diptychon Bituricense," relates to the 
above Anastasius, the inscription being nearly the 

" Gori's Thesaurus Vet Diptychoa-um, i. 4. 
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same. This latter appears to have found its way 
into the royal lihrary, Paris, as it is described by Dr. 
Dibdin, in his Tour,' as well rs a letter inserted in 
it, written by a Mons. Mercier, on the subject of 
Diptvchs, taken prineipally from Gori. 

For the better iinderBtanding of this part of the 
subject, an illustration of one fram the library of the 
Viiticttn is presented. It refers to the Consul Boethius, 
who flouriahed anno 487, Its character is seen ia 
the engraving-. A similar figure, seated, with the 
purse and upraised liaod. is on the otlier side, which 
bears part of the inscription, 

N AMMAN LBOkTiIU'SVCbTiNL 

bxpppvskcconbobdbTpaTkic 

' and which Gori, in a lengthened description, inter- 
prets as referring to " Manlius Boetbivs conml ordi' 

Of this descrijition of ornament did many of ths 
side covers of books of former times consist, a 
shall have occasion soon to speak, and there can bj 
but little doubt that the Greeks and Romans we« 
profuse in this addition to the beauty of tlieir literary 
treasures. Montfaucon," in his researcbcs relative t« 
ancient literature, confirms many of the facts that 
liave been brought forward. He says, " the Greeks, 
after the custom of the present day, fastened together 
the leaves of their books, distributed into threes ai 
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fours, covered them with calf, or some other skin 
generally thicker. They strengthened the upper and 
lower part, where the book is more embellished, with 
a wooden tablet glued to the side in order that the 
leaves might adhere together more firmly." And 
Schwarz'^ that the ** books of the Romans, about the 
time of the Christian era, were covered at one time 
with red and yellow leather, at another time with 
green leather ; at one time with purple, at another 
with silver, at another with gold." 

The authorities cited, and existing specimens of 
ancient workmanship referred to in illustration of the 
subject, amply prove that the ancients were as pro- 
fuse in the embellishment of their books, as they were 
careful in their preparation. They had also their 
large paper copies, and what may be called their hot- 
pressed compositions, still notable in our day, being 
twice polished with pumice.^ That the art must have 
arrived at a considerable degree of perfection, is further 
confirmed by the accounts of the number of volumes 
contained in their public libraries, and which of neces- 
sity would require the protection binding gives, to 
preserve them from injury. The earliest notice of a 
repository for records is the house of the rolls in« 
Babylon, referred to in Ezra, vi. 2. In the celebrated 
Alexandrian library, consisting of seven hundred 
thousand volumes, and the one subsequently formed 
at Constantinople, of upwards of one hundred and 

*De Ornament. Lib. Vet. Disp. iii. 16G. y Notes to 

Catullus, Odo xix. 
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twenty thousand, doubtless not only llie common por- 
pose of prepervatioD would lie attended to, but ele- 
gance and embellishment studied. Zonarus relates 
tliut among other treasurea in the latter, there was a 
roll one hundred feet long, made of a dragon's gut 
or intestine, on which Homer's Iliad and Odyssey were 
written in letlers of gold.' Of the sjilendour of the 
libraries of the Romans, it is reported that that of 
tlie younger Gordian, at Rome, was paved with marble, 
and ornamented with gold ; that the walls were 
covered with glasB and ivory, and that the armouviea 
and desks were made of ebony and silver." 

Nor do books in the time of the ancients appear to 
have been so scarce us in periods nearer our own 
day they will be seen to have been ; for in additioo 
to their numerous public libraries, we find many 
notices of those of private individuals ; aa that of 
LucuUus, mentioned by Plutarch ; of one at TuscQlum 
named by Cicero ; of that of AppeHico the Teian, at 
Athens, which Sylla took to Rome ; of that of the 
PisOB found at Herculanoeum,'' and o' numerous others 
containing large collections of books. The testimony 
of SenecH, Cicero, and Phny, relative to the pleasure 
they derived from their libraries, aho shows that 
books were comparatively plentiful. They were at 
that time an article of commerce. Catullus,' in an 
Oile to Calvus, who had presented him with some 
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despicable authors, promises him a return of others 
te worthless, in search of which he says 

" Let but the morn appear, I'll run 
To ey'ry book-stall in the town. 

Pollux speaks of booksellers' shops as being among 
the parts of sea-port towns.** We also find mention^ 
of stands for the sale of books in such places ;® and 
Martial describes a bookseller's shop as having all 
the pillars or posts inscribed with the titles of the 
vendible books, the best being kept in the upper nidus, 
and the inferior in those below/ That these libraria,. 
or booksellers* shops, existed in almost every large 
city or town under the Roman sway, is abundantly 
leonfirmed by Horace,"^ Pliny,'* Cicero,* and others. 
This trade in books must have given employment to 
a great number of bibliopegi or bookbinders, who- 
were also called Ubrorum concinnatores, compactores,. 
and who appear to have had under their direction the 
glut'matores, mentioned in Cicero's fourth epistle to 
Atticus. 

Taking a review of this part of our subject, it may 
be pronounced in conclusion that a system of book- 
binding was known to the Greeks and Romans very 
little, if any, inferior to our own ; that in elegance 
and finish, as in every other matter where taste was 
required, and in which they so much excelled, they 
would not be deficient ; but that from the continued 

dBook vii. 33. « Dionisius of Halicamassiis, x. 5. 

f Epigram 1. 118. s Epist. i. 20. '• ix Epist. 11.—— 

' Philippic xi. 9. 
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wear to which the cover of a book is subject, and 
more particularly to the total destruction of all the 
Roman libraries by the successive irruptions of the 
Northern armies into the Western empire, and the 
sacking of Alexandria and Constantinople by the 
Saracens and Turks^ no perfect remains of bookbind- 
ing as it was in their time, has come down to ours. 
The state and progress of the art, during another era> 
will be the object of our endeavours now to illustrate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MONASTIC AND OTHER BINDINGS UP TO THE INVENTIOBT 

OF PRINTING. 

For upwards of two thousand years it has been 
shown in the preceding chapter that the Art of Book- 
binding, by means of attaching the leaves to the back 
and affixing boards to the sides, has been practised, 
the addition of embellishment fpllowing|in its train as 
a matter of taste, if not of necessity. Having, as we 
trust satisfactorily, established these facts, it will now 
be necessary to pass to the consideration of the sub- 
ject as connected with the monastic institutions of 
Europe, when, from the annals of reb'gious commu- 
nities, and the appearance of bindings of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, we shall not only be able to 
show what was the state of the art at that time ; but, 
reasoning from what we find it then to be, confirm 
what has been advanced as to the knowledge of it 
possessed by the ancients. 

It will be first necessary to advert to the state of 
literature and scarcity of books in this and other 



IS of Europe in early times, being jiaitly illas«J 
trative of the progress of the art, connected as thm 
making and binding of books will now be found bM 
be. Before the invention of paper from linen, bookifl 
were so scarce and dear, as to be beyond the reach at^ 
nil but the rich, and it may reasonably he compnted! 
that the price of books was a hundred fold their 
present value. Though the materials of which they 
were made had been as cheap and as plentiful us paper i 
is at present, the labour of multiplying copies in, 
manuacript would always have kept them compara-. , 
tively scanty. Hence learning was abnost exclusiveW 
confined to people of rank. The papyrus was in mosL , 
general use ; bnt when the Saracens coaqueredi 
Elgypt in the seventh century it could no longer be. ] 
procured. Parchment, the only substance for writing, i 
which then remained, was so difficult to be obtained 
that it was customary to erase the characters of 
antiquitv, and Sophocles or Tacitus were obliged to 
resign the parchment to missals, homihes, and the 
Golden Legend.' In this manner many of the beatj 
works of antiquity were for ever lost, though some 
have in late times been recovered, from the imperfect 
manner the first writing was erased.* History- 
records many facts which place in a very striking 
light the scarcity and consequent value of books 
during the dark ages. Private persons seldom pos- 
sessed any hooks at all, and even distinguished mo' 

■ Gibbon's Rome, v. 380. '' tiliiih. Review, xlyiii. .333. 



nasteries could in general bnaat of no more than a 
single missfti. The collections which the ancients 
possessed did not in these times exist, for tlie libraries, 
particularly those of Italv, whichabounded in innamer- 
able and inestimable treasures of literature, were, as 
has been before referred to, every where destroyed by 
the precipitate rage and un distinguishing violence of 
the northern armies, Of Che rarity of books, Warton, 
in the second Dissertation to bis History of English 
Poetry, has given a long account. During this period 
the monasteries principally became the depositories of 
science. They were more tranquil than tlie rest of 
the world, and thither the arts fled for refuge ; artists 
became monks and monks became artists, the manu- 
■cripta and illuminations executed by them, which are 
ilill preserved to us, attest their dexterity and skill 
in designing and executing the most beautiful and 
complex subjects." And it is evident from various 
accounts left us, that the religious were not only the 
■writers and illuminators, hut also the binders of hooks 
in the times of the Saxons, which they contiiined to 
practise up to the invention of printing. The monks 
and students in monasteries were the principal la- 
honrera in this business, and it waspsrt of the sacrist's 
duty to bind and clasp the books used for the service 
of the church,'' A book, usaally known by the name 
of Textus Sanctus Cuthberti, preserved in the Cotto- 
nian Library (Nero, D. IV.) is a fine specimen of 

= Spceiincm of Ancient Sculplure, ii. '' Wnrton, ii. 2ii. 



same. This latter appeal's to have found its way 
into the royal library, Paris, aa it is described by Dr. 
Dibdin, in his Tour,' as well as a letter inserted i 
it, written by a Mons. Mercier, on the subject i 
Diptvchs, taken principally from Gori, 

For the better understanding of this part of the 
subject, an illustratton of one from the library of the 
Vatican is presented. It refers to the Consul Boethius, 
who flourished anno 487, Its character is seei 
the engraving-. A simjlar figure, seated, with the 
purse and u[iruiaed hand, is on the otlier side, which 
hears part of the inscription, 

narmanlbokTkivsvcbTinl 
:consoriii(TpaTu[c 



■ and which Gori, in a lengthened description, inter- ' 
prets as referring to " Manlius Boethius consul ordi- , 

Of this description of ornament did many of the 
side covers of books of former times consist, aa we 
shall have occasion soon to speak, and there cat 
but little doubt that the Greeks and Romans were , 
profuse in this addition to the beauty of their literary- 
treasures. Mont/aucon,* in !iia researches relative tc 
ancient literature, confirms many of the facts that 
have been brought forward. He says, " the Greeks, 
after the custom of the present day, fastened together 
the leaves of their books, distributed into threes and 

' VoL ii. U7. ' Pflla-agr. Gric:D, 26, 
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eal epistle to Egbert, at that time reaident in Ireland, 
irith a view of collecting MSS. estola one Ultan, an 
Irieli monk, for hie talentBiti adorning books.' Her- 
man, one of the Norman bishops of Salisbury, about 
the year 1080, not only wrote and illuminated bookii, 
but also bound them.' Some of tlic clussica were 
early written and bound in the English moaasterics. 
Henry, a Benedictine monk of Hyde abbey, near 
Wincheater, transcribed, in the year 1178, Terence, 
Boetiua, Suetoniua, and Claudian, which he bound in 
one book, and formed the brazen bosses of the covera 
vith his own hands.'' 

For the purposes above enumerated every great 
abbey appropriated a room, which waa called the 
Scriptorium. Here several persons were constantly 
employed in transcribing not only the aervice hooka 
for the choir, but books for tJie library ; and binding 
them. Ingulphua, of the abbey of Croyland, speak- 
ing of the leadingof books, saya "Our books, as well 
the Braaller unbound volumea, aa the larger ones 
■which are bound, we altogether forbid,"' The custom 
of making this one good nae of convents and of 
Christian aocietiea, waa derived from very earlv timea. 
About the year 230 Alexander, biahop of Jerusalem, 
built there a library for the preservation of the 
epistles of the learned. And Origen was asaisted in 
the production of his works by several notaries, who 

'O'Couor's IlenmilleberTiicariim, clxxvii. ' Hon. Angl. iii. 



wrote down in turn that which he uttered.'" For A 
support of the Scriptorium, estates were often grant« 
That at St. Edmondsbury was endowed with two miQ 
The tithes of a rectory were appropriated to tt 
cathedral convent of St. SwJthin, at Winchester, j 
the year 1171. Many other iuatancea of this speol 
of transaction occur. About the year 790, ChaH) 
magne granted aa unlimited right of hunting to tt 
abbot and monks of Sithin, for making their glovt 
and girdles of the skius of the deer they killed, aa 
cocsrs for their books. Nigel, in the year IIGO, gsv 
the monks of Ely two churches, ad hbros faciendm 
H. de Fas ton granted to Bromholio abbey, ^ 
Norfolk, 1 2d. per annum, a rent charge on his lao^ 
to keep their hooks in repair. These employmeni 
appear to have been diligently practised at Croylan^ 
for Ingulphus relates that when the abbey was bun 
in the year 1091, seven hundred volumes were coa 
sumed. I.arge suraa were disbursed for graih 
legends, and other service-books for the choir of th 
chapel of Winchester college, as is shown bv a roll^ 
John Morys, the warden, an.ix. Richard II. A.D, 1397, 
It appears, in this case, that they bought the parcb 
ment, and hired persons to do the business of writing 
illuminating, noting, and binding, within the walla 4 
the college. The books were covered with deer-skid 
As Item in vj pellibus cervinla emptis pro libris pr* 
dictis cooperiendis. xiijs. iiijd. The monks, as hai 
been before rcmtirked, were skilful illuminator** 
» Eccl. Hist 
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They were also taught to bind books. In the year 
1277, these constitutions were given to the Benedic- 
tine monasteries of the province of Canterbury : 
"Abbates monachos suos claustrales,loco operis manu- 
alis, secundem suam habih'tatem caeteris occupationi- 
bus deputent: in studendo, libros scribendo, corri- 
gendo, illuminando, ligando." That the students 
and monks were the binders of books, is further con- 
firmed by a note in the first page of a manuscript Life 
of Concubramis. " Ex conjunctionb (ligatura) 
dompui Wyllelmi Edys monasterii B.Marise S. Mod- 
wense virginis de Burton super Trent monachi, dum 
esset studens Oxoniae, A. D. 1517.' Haymo de 
Hethe, in the original endowment of Chalk, in Kent, 
in 1327, compelled the vicars to be at the expense of 
binding their missals, ** libros etiam ligari faciei J" "^ 

The multiplying of books, with their bindings and 
decorations, were almost solely confined to the re- 
ligions houses in the early ages of Christianity, and 
that it continued to be so until the invention of print- 
ing there is abundant proof. In one of John of 
Trittenheim's (abbot of Spanheim) exhortations, in 
the year 1486, after many injunctions against idleness, 
he observes that he has ** diminished their labour out 
of the monastery, lest by working badly you should 
only add to your sins, and have enjoined on you the 
manual labour of writing and binding books." And 
again, urging them to the duty, he says — *' It is true 

' Warton, i, cxlvi. dis. 2. *" Arch»ologia, xl. 3G2. 
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that the industry of the printing art, lately, in out 
day, discovered at Mentz, produces many volumes 
every day ; but it is impossible for us, depressed as 
we are by poverty, to buy thera a!I."° From their ' 
Ecarcity, they were more curious of their books than 
we are. They therefore were estremely anxious foi" ■' 
their preservation, hut unfortunately that which ^ 
appeared likely to protect them for ages, often proved 
their destruction, llie side covers were formed of 
wood, which tended to facilitate the ravages of the 
worm, and when not of a good quality the edgea 
soon got damaged, and the books suffered consider- 
ahly. These wooden covers doubtless were at first 
perfectly smooth and unadorned, but as the contents 
of the work would frequently be of importance, itm 
reasonably be supposed that, like the people of still 
earlier times, the owners would decorate the exterior ■ 
according to the extent of their esteem for the book. 
Hence originated the art of emhelliahment upon the 
Bide covers, 

The earliest specimens of the external decoration of 
books that have been preserved to our day, is doubt- 
less those of the Dipttch, one class of which have 
been described. We sLall now refer to those of a 
sacred character, or auch as were connected with the 
aflairs and administration of the early churches. They 
were in every respect, except the ornament, like those 
referred to at page 36, This ornament consisted t 
can-ed illustrations of passages in tlie lives of the 

"Br. Miiff. I. I2S. 
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Saviour, the Virgin.lhe Apostles, and the saints of the 
UomUb church ; snine of them hearing in compart- 
ments as many as tweatj--two subjects. Guri has 
devoted the whole of hia third volume to them . Tlie 
earhest specimens are of rude workmanaiiip, but us 
lie church progressed iu prosperity, the same elegnnce 
of finish we have had occasion before to remark, is 
found upon these. One subject of frequent oi 
is the Saviour, seated in the act of teaching a. 
represented. 




This occupies the centre of the hoard : 

are variously filled up with the four evangelistB, their 

emblems, or subjects of religious import. 

The Royal Library at Muoich contains the finest 
specimens of this description of book ornament in the 
world. The British Musemn exhibits very few, and 
those nut of a splendid character. Tlie late Mr. 
Doufle possessed a nuniber of diptychf , the particulara 
of which have been given by Sir S. R. Meyrick, to 
whom they were bequeathed." One of them, of the 
time of Edward the First, he aoys, is in ivory, and 
when open, measures eleven inches and three quarters 
long, and eleven wide. In front of the subjects, 
which are in alto-rehevo, are twelve trefniled arches 
within pointed ones, aiTnnged in two tiers, tlie upper 
row having pediments with crockets and finiala. The 
first subject is the Annunciation; then the interview 
between Mary and Elizabeth. Next the nngela 
appearing to the shepherds to tell them of the birth of 
Christ. One of these last ia beating a tabor with a 
drumstick, and another playing on the bagpipes, tn 
front of tbem are Joseph, the Virgin, and Child. 
Then three kings on horseback, their bridles made 
half their length of chain, and three on foot, come 
into the presence of one sitting on his throne (j)ro- 
biihly Herod), attended by his mace-beurer, announce 
then' intention of titking the presents they bear to 
the infant Jesus. Next, tiie Vu-gin appears seated 
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1 a Gothic chair, being crowned tiy a descending 
Bjmgel, bearing the childon her lap, before whomappear 
Ktfirec of the kings with their presents, one kneeling 
i takJDg off his crown with one hand, as he makes 
Kitbe offering with the other. Lastly, Herod's cruelty, 
le soldiers wearing the cervelliere over the capuclion 
ail, and aurcools. On the outside it is orna- 
nented with foliage. 
The acts of the religioua rulers, like those of the 
Peonsuls, gifts to the church, &c. were noted in these 
diptychs.f Montfaucon states the names of the 
bishops were carefully registered, or erased, accord- 
ing to the purity or immorality of their lives.'' 

The ornament seen on the diptych soon became 
mon on the choice books of the church, and the 
1 wooden cover was adorned with all the ingenuity 
lat wealth and taste could bestow. The libraries on 
e continent are much richer in gems of this dea- 
Jon than our own country, and some specimens 
! been described by Dr. Dibdin' with great 
itencss. St. Jerom, who flourished in ttie fourtli 
jntury, refers to the splendour of many books in hia 
' A book of the Gospels, translated by Ulphilas, 
p of Moesia, A. D. 370, was called the " Silver 
>ok of Ulphilas," because hound in massy silver.' 
copy presented by the emperor Justin to 
e Hormiada, between the years 518 and 523, was 

PGori Theeannis Vet. Dipt. t. 2. n PbI^for. GrEci, 3+, 

. ' BibiiogtapliicBl Tour, iii, aC2 iiid MO. » Aslle's 

ifjfitiue, lytJ. ' Ibid, 67. 



bound in plates of gold and enriched with preticins 
atones, to the weight of fifteen pounds. Leo III., 
who was raised to the pontificate in 705, gave to 
various churches copies of the Gospels, alike splendidly 
ornBraeiited. The abbot AngUbert. on the restoration 
of the abbey of St. Riquier, A. D. 814, presented to 
it a copy of the Gospels, in siU-er plates, " marvel- 
lously adorned with gold and precious stones." 
Another copy, written in letters of gold and silver, 
and hound in gold, enriched with gems, was presented 
to hia church by Hincmar, on becoming archbishop 
of Rheima in 84 i. The emperor Michael, about the 
year S55. sent as a present to St. Peter's, a Gospel 
of moat pure gold, with divers precious stones. 
Everhard, count of Friuli, bequeathed by will, A. D." 
861, to his children, hia Bible, and a number of other 
hooke. among which a Gospel bound in gold, another 
in silver, and another iii ivory. In 1022, the em- 
peror Henry IT., on recovering from illneas, at the 
monastery of Monte Casino, jiresented to it a copy 
of the Gospels, covered on one side with most pure 
gold, and most precious gems. Returning the same' 
year into Germany, he had an interview with Robert, 
king of France, but of all the rich presents offered by 
that king, the emperor accepted oidy a copy of the 
Gospels, bound in gold and precious stones. Desi- 
deriuB, who became abbot of the above monastery in 
1038, provided it with many costly hooks;' and the 
empress Agaet made luttuy rieh gifts to the church, 
unil amouj;' the ic*t. a copy of the Gospels, with 
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side of cast silver, with chased or embossed work, 
very beautifully gilt." 

These specimens will suffice to give an idea of the 
labour and expense expended on the external deco- 
ration of books at a very early period of the history 
of Europe. But to return more particularly to the 
productions of the monks and religious of our own 
country, we shall find that in their progress they did 
not lose their ancient reputation. We have before 
described the book of St. Cuthbert, and other works. 
The next earliest is a Latin Psalter considered to be 
the oldest extant in England, and thus described 
by Moule.* ** The original book upon which all our 
kings, from Henry I. to Edward VI., took the coro- 
nation oath, is now in the library of a gentleman in 
Norfolk. It is a MS. of the four Evangehsts, written 
on vellum, the form and beauty of the letters nearly 
approaching to Roman capitals. It appears to have 
been written and bound for the coronation of Henry 
I. The original binding, which is still in a perfect 
state, consists of two oaken boards, nearly an inch . 
thick, fastened together with stout thongs of leather, 
and the comers defended with large bosses of brass. 
On the right-hand side, as the book is opened, of the 
outer cover is a crucifix of brass, double gilt, which 
was kissed by the kings upon their inauguration ; and 
the whole is fastened together by a strong clasp of 
brass, fixed to a broad piece of leather secured with 

■ « Papers on ihc Dark Ages, No. xiii— Br. :Mag. ix. 211). 

* Bibliotheta lleraldica, 493. 
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two brass pins." This book is now in the library of 
the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. It was formerly 
entered in the Exchequer aa a little book with a 
crucifix. The crucifix is about sis or eight inches in 
height, and the workmanship rather clumsy. A 
drawing; of it by Vertue, is in the eollectioa of the 
Society of Antiquaries." Another MS. Gospel, 
partly Latin and pnrtly Saxon, in the British Museum 
(Cotton MSS. Titus D. xivii.) is also bound with 
oaken boards, one being inlaid with pieces of carved 
ivory, which is supposed to have been executed at a 
later period, probably from the piety of some sub- 
sequent owner. They are however very curious and 
deserving of explicit notice. The first consists of our 
Saviour, with an angel above him : the second of 
the Virgin with Christ in her lap— the Virgin is in 
half length : the third is a small whole length of 
Joseph with an angel above, A gilt nmhvs is round 
the head of each, but that which encircles the Virgin 
ia perfect ; and the conipartnient in wbicb she appears 
(about 5 inches high) is twice the size of each of the 
others. The draperies throughout are good. It is 
altogether a choice specimen of ancient binding." 
This mode of external ornament is further illustrated 
by the following description of two books by Mr. 
Astle, in a paper on crosses and crucifixes. " A 
boolce of Goapelles gurnished and wrought with 
antique worke of silver and gilte with an image of 
the crucifix, with Mary and John, poiz together 
" Dibdin'a Bib. Dccaui. ij. 13>. ' Ibid. 
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cccxxij. oz." In the Jewel House in the Tower " a 
booke of gold enameled, clasped with a ruble, having 
on th' onesyde a crosse of dy amounts, and vj. other 
dyamounts, and th' other side a flower de luce of 
dyamounts, and iiij. rubies with a pendante of white 
sapphires, and the armes of Englande. Which booke 
is garnished with small emeraldes and rubies hanging 
to a chayne pillar fashion set with xv knottes, everie 
one conteyning iij. rubies (one lacking)."^ 

It was also usual in early times to engrave the arms 
of the owner on the clasps which were generally 
attached to books. Eleanor, duchess of Gloucester, 
mentions in her will, in 1339, " a Chronicle of France," 
in French, with two clasps of silver, enamelled with 
the arms of the Duke of Burgoyne; a book contain- 
ing the P^jalter, Primer, and other devotions, with 
two clasps of gold enamelled with her arms ; a French 
Bible in two volumes, with two gold clasps enamelled 
with the arms of France ; and a Psalter richly illu- 
minated, with the clasps of gold enamelled with white 
swans, and the arms of my lord and* father enamelled 
on the clasps/ Among the books in the inventory 
of the effects of Sir John Fastolfe, were two '* Mys- 
sayles closyd with sylver," and a '* Sauter claspyd 
with sylver, and my maysters is armys and my ladyes 
ther uppon.'** 

The Bedford Missal is, perhaps, as splendid a spe- 
cimen of the taste and ingenuity of the monks, as any 

^ Archaeologia xiii. 220. '' Nicolas' Test. Vetusta, i.. 14&. 

* ArchtEol. xxi. 276. 



extant. It contains fifty-nine large miniatures, oci 
pying nearly the whole page, and above a thousand 
small ones, in circles of about an inch in diameter, 
displayed in elegant borders of golden foliage, with 
variegated flowers, &c. Among the portraits i 
whole-length ones of John, duke of Bedford, regent 
of France in the reign of Henry VI., and of his 
duchesa. The volume measures eleven inches by 
seven and a half tn width, and two inches and a half 
in thickness. It is bound in crimson velvet with 
gold claaps, whereon arc engraved the arms of Harley, 
Cavendish, and Hollis (juarterly. The duke of Bed- 
ford presented it to his nephew Henry VI.'' It was 
bought of the Somerset family, by Hariey, second 
earl of Oxford ; from whom it came to the late 
duchess of Portland, at whose sale Mr. Edvvarda 
became the owner for '215 guineas. It vros sold 
again in 1815 to the marquis of Dlandford for 6S7/. 
15s. Sir John Tobin is now the possessor. 

These may be pronounced as fair general specimens 
of the talent of the ancient European Bookbinders, 
time, damp, the worm, and religious zeal, having 
worked the destruction of the coverings of nearly all 
the early manuscripts i though to the latter must 
attributed not only the scarcity of proof of what the 
bindings of these talented monks and artists we 
but the entire loss of the books also. The mistaken 
zeal, enthusiasm, and bigotry of the early leaders of 

'' IIorne'E Dibliuicrapli;, L 303, and Nicliol's Illust. vi. 2! 
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the reformation, or of those they employed, swept 
away without distinction the works of the learned 
with the books of devotion preserved in the religious 
houses^ and deprived the world doubtless of many 
treasures now unknown. With these the bindings were 
of course destroyed, and even in cases where the book 
may have been preserved, the cupidity of many to 
whom the task of visiting the religious establishments 
was assigned, would lead them to divest them of the 
valuable ornaments with which we have shown many 
were enriched and decorated. Not only were the 
libraries completely sacked, but the huge volumes 
which contained the ancient services, and abounded 
in all the churches and monasteries, were destroyed 
without mercy, ardently and enthusiastically. Many 
of these had been brought direct from Rome, where a 
great manufactory of such works had for some cen- 
turies existed. An immense volume was laid upon 
the lutrin, or reading-desk, in the middle of the choir, 
and the letters and musical notes, which accompanied 
the words, were of such an enormous magnitude, 
and so black, that they could be read by the canons, 
as they sat in their stalls, at as great a distance, and 
with as much ease, as an inscription on a monument. 
These ponderous volumes lay immolested on the desk, 
or at the utmost were only carried to the adjoining 
sacristy, and were a part of the furniture, and almost 
of the fixtures, of the churches ; they were exempt 
from injury and accident, and were frequently there- 
fore of great antiquity, having been constructed in 



very remote times, when niatiuacrijita of value were 
plentiful.' They were ganiished with corners of bras^ 
with bosBeE, and hrasa nails, to preserve the bindiaict. 
from injury in being rubbed on the dtsk or pulpit, 
and protected from duat by miissive clasps. Somoi. 
when very Sarge. were, for further proteetion, Iai4 
upon rollers. The nature and extent of these ndr 
ditions arc shown i:i an illuniinatian of a MS. of the 
fifteenth century, in the Royal Library, Paris, from 
which the fallowing is taken. 




The accumulation, though slowly, had, in a great 
number of years, led to the formation of many con- 
siderable libraries in the houses of the religious at 
the period of the reformation.'' Of the extent of the 
devastation aud frightful havoc then committed a 
writer of the time gives an account. Speaking of 
the destruction of books, he indignmitly says. " Never 
iiad we been offended for the loss of our libraries, 
being so many in number, aud in so desolate places 
for the more part, if the chief monuments and moat 
notable works of our most excellent witers had been 

c Ediiih. Review, ilriii. !>«. '' Lelaiid's CnllecUiiea, i. 109. 



presen'ed. If there had been in every shire of England 
hut one sol^mpne library, to the preservation of tho?e 
noble workB, and preferment of good learning in our 
porterity, it had been yet somewhat. But to destroy 
sH without consideration, is, and will be, unto 
Edigtand for ever, a moat horrible infamy among the 
grave seniors of other nations. A great number of 
th«n which purchased those superstitious mansions, 
reserved of those library-books, some to serve the 
Jakes, some to scour their candlesticks, and some to 
rub their boots ; some they sold to the grocers and 
Map-sellers ; some they sent over sea to the book- 
hindert, not in small numbers but at times whole ships 
o tLe wondering of the foreign nations. Yea, 
liversiliea of this realm are not all clear of this 
^testable fact. But cursed is that belly which 
eeketh to be fed with such ungodly gains, and 
neth his natural country. I know a merchant 
I, which shall at this time be nameless, that bought 
the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings 
price; a shame it is to be spoken. This stuff hatK 
he occupied in the stead of grey paper, by the space 
of more than ten years, and vet he hath store enough 
for as many vears to come !"' 

With these facts before us it need not be matter of 
surprise how few epeciraensof bookbinding, prior to the 
introduction of printing, now exist. Previous extracts 
have shown the early adoption of wooden boards as 

' Bale's Preface to Leland's Journey, 1549. 



side covers, for books, by the monastic binders. 
Every means were used for their preservation, hence 
strength and durability were most studied. They 
sewed them on pieces of skin or parchment ; and even 
carried their precaution so far aa to protect each sheet 
externally and internally with a slip of parchment, to 
prevent the thread, with which the book was sewn, 
from cutting the paper, and to protect the back from 
injury. When the boards were first covered, it 
appears that a common parchment or vellum, made 
from the skin of the deer, was used. Richard Chan- 
dos, bishop of Chichester, mentions in his will, so 
early as the year 1253, a " Bible, with a rough cover 
of skin," and bequeaths it to William de Sclsey.^ 
Another proof of the adoption of this covering; occur* 
in the " Accounts of the Household of Edward I. and 
II.," contained in four MS. volumes presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries, by Sir Ashton Lever; which 
were in the original binding of ctdf-akin, dressed like 
parchment with the hair on, and rozures of the hair 
made for writing the inscription.^ Elizabeth de 
Burgh, in the year 1355, by will left " to my hall, 
called Clare HalS, Cambridge," among other hooks, 
one missal, covered with white leather or hide, and 
one good Bible covered with black leather,'' More 
expensive ornament followed, as has been shown. 
Velvet was long the material used for the covers of 

' ArcliieologiiC.vu. 
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the best works. The Bible, when first translated into 
Latin, was divided into four or six parts. In the will 
of Richard (Saactus), bishop of Chichester, he bc- 
epjenthed to the four orders of friars, each one part, 
(1238) " glossatam," which means with marginal 
notes. Tn the nest century the Bible was translated 
into French, illumiaated, with a commentaTj, and 
bound in two volumes covered with velvet, with clasps 
of gold, enameiled with the arras of the prince or 
nobleman at whose espense the MS. was made. 
Psalters were more common. Missala, as has been 
before reraarled, were eo splendid as to have minia- 
tnres ia every page, and were wrought with jewels 
OQ the covers of the velvet.' The wills of the 
nobles and rich of this country, lu times when it was 
the custom to leave books as legacies to friends and 
ecclesiastical bodies, however, furnish the best evi- 
dence of the use of velvet as a cover for books in very 
early times. In the will of Lady Fitzhugh, A.D. 1427, 
several books, &c., are thus bequeathed :— " Ala so I 
wyl yat my son William have a llyng with a dyamond 
and my sou Getfray a gretter, and my son Rob't a 
sauter covered with rede velwet, and my doghter 
Mariory a primer cou'ed in Rede, and my doghter 
Darcy a Bauter cou'ed in blew, and my doghter Malde 
Eure a prim' cou'd in blew."' Eleanor, countess of 
Arundel, left by will to Ann, wife of her nephew, 




Maurice Berkeley, a book of Matins covered with vel- 
vet. This was in the year 1455 ; and in 1480, a 
similar bequest was made to her daughter, by Ann, 
duchess of Buckingham, of a primer covered with pur- 
ple velvet, with clasps of silver gilt.' 

These records prove velvet to have been used as a 
cover for hooka long before the lime usually assigned 
to it, and shows that every variety of colour was 
adopted according to the subject matter of the con- 
tents of the volume. This vras particularly the 
case a century or two earlier, for among the courte- 
sies of love io chivolric times, the present of books 
from knights to ladies was not forgotten, and it more 
often happened than monkish austerity approved of, 
that a volume bound in sacred rjaise, contained not a 
series of hymns to the Virgin, hut a variety of ama- 
tory eflusions to a terrestrial mistress."' 

The will of Walter, lord Ilungerford, proves the 
use also of coloured cloths for binding at an early 
period. He bequeathed in 144!>, to Lady Margaret, 
vfife of Sir Robert Hungerford hia son, " my best 
Legend of the lives of the saints in French, and co- 
vered with red dolk." 

The art of bookbinding, it is seen, both as respects 
style, and variety of material for the covers, was far 
advanced at the period that witnessed the invention 
of printing. The details of its history for a century 
after that event, may be pronounced the history, 

I NiuDlas, i. 279, 3J7. '■ Mill'i Midorj nf Chivalry, L 41. 

■ Nicolw, i. 'i&i. 
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Biaking allowance for the improvements the greater 
number of books and consequent field for exertion 
would produce, of at least a like period before. We 
proceed to trace it under new circumstances, attested 
by numerous records and notices of writers of days 
gone by, — illustrated and corroborated by specimens 
of bindings that have withstood the havoc of time. 



od 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ENGLISH BINDING AND BINDERS, FROM THB INVBNTIOlf 
OF PRINTING TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURT, IIOEK 

- ♦ 

PARTICULARLY AS RELATES TO MATERIALS AND FI- 
NISH. 

The multiplication of manuscripts, which the intro- 
duction of paper, made from linen, into Europe, oc- 
casioned, caused a considerable redaction in their 
price, and contributed essentially to the diffusion of 
knowledge. Learning had already begun to revive,^ 
and to be cultivated with considerable ardour, when 
the invention of printing by John Gutenburgh, of 
Mayence, or Mentz, about the year 1438, gave a new 
stimulus to the human mind, and formed the most im- 
portant era to the history of literature and civiliza- 
tion.* It drew forth learning from libraries and con- 
vents, and, by increasing the number of books, placed 
them within the reach of all. The avenues of science 
were thus thrown open to every one, and volumes of 
information which had before existed in costly manu- 
scripts, were now in every hand. No retrogression 

• Gibbon. 



in knowledge or the arts, could ever more take place, 
recorded as it now became in a thousand ways, spread- 
ing abroad the inteUigeiice, imprWeiaeiita, and inven- 
tiona of the more skilful, and making- them alike the 
common property of tlic whole community. 

What printing: became to the other arts, bindiog 
now, in an especial manner, became to the produc- 
tions of the press. And, that the practisera of the 
art were fully sensible of this is shown bv the firm 
way the bindings of early printed books, which 
Lsre still preserved, are executed. And to this care 
attribute the existence of so many specimens 
f early typography, for if the slight and careless 
in which some bindings of a later date have 
ten executed, had at that time been common, it is 
Ht reasonable to suppose, that we should also have 
b regret the less of many of those specimens we now 

^The art of printing was introduced into England 
y William Caxtoa in 1473, and his press fully esta- 
(jlshed in Westminster Abbey in 1477.'' The early 
feglish printers, however, did not make much pro- 
Bee», for it appears that an act was passed in the year 
13, authorizing "strangers repairing unto this 
m to bring printed and written books, to sell at 
r pleasure." Books were at first printed either 
klarge or small folio, or at least quartos -, the smaller 
B were not in use till some time after the ioven - 

"Ame's Tyrog"l'l>. Aiiliq. i 3. 



tion of printing, iratall, certainly but rarely previon* 
to A. D. 1480.' /f this time too, and long after,' 
every process belot'ging to a printed book, from the 
punch to the blading, was included under the general' 
denomination of printing.' Of the early English 
bookbinders, consequentlv, very little is known, and 
that only from their connection with the printing 
branch of the profession. Thus we find that WjTikyn 
de Worde, the successor of Caxton, left by willj 
legacies, to Nowel, the bookbinder in Shoe Lane, 
and to Alard, bookbinder, his servant.' This Nowel, 
doubtless, was what is now called a c?iamber binder, — 
that is, doing work for the bookseller and printer, 
and perhaps at that time wholly employed by 
Wynkyn de Worde. John Revnes, at the George, 
in St. Paul's Church- Yard, about the year 1527, was' , 
an eminent publisher and binder.' To tliese, in fur- , 
ther confirmation, may be added, Michael Lobley and 
William Hill.' living in St. Paul's Church- Yard, 
1531 — 153G, as also "Toye, the bookbinder," named 
as engaged in search for the printers of a work 
against the government of the church, about 1550." 

Of the progressive improvement in bookbinding 
and the materials with which the books were covered, 
the public libraries of Europe, and especially, as will 
be seen in another chapter, the royal library at 
Paria, exhibit many specimens. Manuscript books, 

' Homc> Int, lo DiblioBraphy, i. 291. d IIsaMrd'a Ty- 

pogtaphia, 334, = Amc's TypoRraphica Anliquitica.i, 120. 

' Ibid. i. 413. Ji Ibid. li. 756. Ibid. i. 608. 
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and those printed many years after the invention of 
printing, were variously decorated in hinding. David 
Casley, deputy librarian to George II., speaking on 
the subject, says, ** The very covers of a great many 
MSS. are curiosities, there having been different 
ways of binding books in different ages : and some 
have happened to have been bound with so good 
thaterial as to have lasted a great while, which may 
be proved by several books which, upon examination 
appear to have been but once bound."* 

The common cover for early printed works doubt- 
less remained, as for MSS. in monastic times, a kind 
of parchment or forrel. But for the books of the 
noble and rich, as has been shown, a considerable 
degree of elegance had been adopted. Velvet was 
the most usual, and in this degree of luxury the 
poorer classes of readers now also indulged. Chaucer, 
in describing the " Gierke of Oxenforde," says — 

** dfox ibsm toafi leuer to i^abe at I^qs lielilrefi tierlr 
Ctoents tool&rs. clal^lretosti^ tiacfte or reel}.'*'' 

And in " An inventory of English Books, of John 

Paston, made the 5th day of November, in the 

year of the reign of EdwardIV."we find particularized : 

Item— A black book with the Legend of ... , Lady sans 

Merei. 
Item — A red book, that Percival Robsart gave me of the 

Meeds of the Mass.' 



* Casley's Preface to Cat. of Royal Library, xv. * Pro- 
logue to Canterbury Tales, edition 1542. — I Burnett's Speci- 
mens of English Prose Writers, i. 157* 
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It is, however, in the notices left of the above 
monarch that we shall find the moat ample record of 
the early uee of velvet and silk in the bindings of 
books. Inhia Wardrobe Accounts, A.D. 1480, kept by 
Piers Conrtneys," we have many particulara of the 
cost of bindings, materials used. Sic. " To Alice 
Claver for the making of xvj laces and svj taashels 
for the gamysabing of divers of the Kingea bookea, 
ij a. viijd; and to Robert Boillett for blac papir and 
iiaillea for closyng and fastenyng of divers cofyna of 
fyrre wherein the Kinges books were conveyed and 
caried from the Kingea grete Warderobe in London 
unto Eltham aforesaid v d. ; Piers Bauduyn stacjoner 
for bynding, gilding, and dressing of a booke called 
TituB Liviua XX a, ; forbinding, gilding, and dressing 
of a booke of the Holy TriaiCe xvj s. ; for binding, 
gilding, and dressing of a booke called Froesard xvJ a. ; 
for binding, gliding, and dressing of a booke called 
the Bible xvj b. ; for binding, gilding, and dressing of 
a booke called Lc Gouvernement of Kinges and 
Princes svj s. ; for binding and dressing of tlire amaUe 
books of Franche price in grete vj a, viij d, ; for the 
dressing of two bookea whereof oon is called La For- 
teresse de Foy, and the other called the Book of 
Josephoaiijs.iiijd.; andforbinding,gilding,anddreaa- J 
iiig of a Imoke called the Bible Historial xz a." 

For the binding of these books another entry i 
made: of the materials used ; from which it appeara 1 

"' Edited by Sir il. N. Nicolas, I2.i.-e. 
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2 case of apparel, &c., worn bv our kings 
and nohles, they procured tte materials and employed 
workmeu to execute the article wanted. " Delyvered 
for the coveryng' and gamyashyng vj of the Bookes 
of oure saide Lorde tlie Kyiiges, that is to Bay, oon uf 
the Holy Trinite, oon of "fitas Lyvius, oon of the 
Gonvemal of Kynges and Princes, a Bible, a. Bible 
ffistoriaUe, and the vj""' called Frossard. Velvet, 
vj yerdes cremysy figured ; corse of silk, ij yerdes 
di' and a naille blue silk weying an unce iij q' 
di'; iiij yerdes di' di' quarter blac silk weying iij 
imces ; lacea and tassels of silk, svj laces ; xvj tassels, 
weying to gider vj unces and iij q' ; batons, xvj of 
blue silk and gold ; claspes of coper and gilt, iij paire 
smalle with roses uppun thew ; a paire myddcUe, ij 
paire grete with the Kynges Arnies uppon them ; 
boliona coper and gilt, Ixs. ; nailes gilt, ccc."" 

And again, "' To Alice Claver sylkvtoman far an 
unce of sowing silk xiv d. ;" for " ij yerds di' and a 
naille corse of bl(|g silk, weying an unce iij quarters 
di' price the imce ij"a \iij d. v s. ; for iiij yerda di' of 
quarter corse of blac Bilk weying iij unces price the 
unce ij s iiij d. vij a, ; for vj unces and iij quarters of 
Bilk to the laces and tassels for gamysshing of diverse 
Boo1;b price tlie unce xiiij d. vij s, i d. ob. ; for the 
making of xvj lacea and xvj tassels made of the 
said yj unces and iij quarters of eilke price in grete 

" Wnnltobe Accounts, Src, 1S2. 
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ij a viijil. and for xvj botons of blue silk and gold price 
in grete iiij s." 

" For Ihe copersmythe for iij paire of claapes of 
looper and gilt with roses uppon tliem price of every 
paire iijs. for two paire of claspea of coper and gilt with 
the Kings Arnies upon them price the pair v a. and 
fnr Ixx. bolyona of coper aad gilt xlvj s. viij d."° 

The " velvet cremysyn figured with white," cost 
the king viij s per yard,'' The bol'wns named toctb b 
smaller sort of button used as fastenings of boots, &c. 
— made of copper and gilt, and cost about eighteen- 
pcnce each.' At this time the wages of various work- 
men were from fonrpence to sixpence a day.' 

By the above account it is evident that the books 
belonging to the king's library were adorned with all , 
the splendour the best materials, and state of the 
art could give to their exteriors. Successive mo- 
narchs of this country -were not less interested in 
the appearance of their libraries, and velvet con- 
tinued for some time to be a favourite and the prin- 
cipal cover for at least such works as were consi- 
dered valuable. In the Privy Purae expenses of Henry 
VIII.' we find the following entries from the year 
1330 to 153a. " Paied to Weatby clerk of king's 
closet for vj masse books. And for vellute for to eov" 
them iij 1, xj B. To Rasmus one of the Armerars for 

. Wardrobe AccouiiL-, 117, IIH. <• Wardrobe Aecti Edwud 

IV. 116, 1 Notei to ao.hy Nicolas. 'Nicolu'i BaiBMte« 

on do ii. ' Edited by Nicolas, 8>D. I^ckeimg. ^fl 



garnissUing of hoks and div's necessaryes for tile 
fame by the king's coinaundment, xj 1, v s. vjj d. To 
Peter Scryvener for bying vellum and otlior stuf for 
the king's books, iiij 1. To the boke-bynder, for 
bringing of bokR fro hftraptonco'te to yorke place, 
iiij B. viij. d. To AstnustheBnnerer, forthegarnissh- 
ing of iiij-xr. vj.boksasapperithby hisbille. xxxiiij 1. 
X B, And paied for sending of certeyne boke to the 
king's hokehynder, ij s. 

And inan Inventory of the same monflreh'a Goarde- 
robe, &c. made by virtue of a eommisEion under 
the great seal of England, dated at Westminster, 
September the 14th, 1547,' the following notices 
occur: — " A Massebooke covered with black velvet, 
a lytle booke of parcbement with prayers covered with 
crymsen velvet. Also in one deeke xsxj bookes 
covered with redde; and in another deske, xvj bookea 
covered with redde." 

The privy purse espenaes of Henry's daughter," 
afterwards Queen Mary, also furnish us with further 
evidence;— In January 1542—3, " was paled to the 
boke bynder for a boke lymmed w' golde, the 
same geuen to the p'nce g'ce for a newyer' gifte, 
xxix s. In the following year, to my ladye Herbert, 
a boke cou'ed w' sdv' and gylt, vij b. vj d. ; and in 
^37, was paid for a claspe for a boke, vj h." 

accounts prove that a degree of splendour 
B lavished on the exterior coating of books almost 



unknown to our Uav ; for without the coat of what is 
properly th<? binding, it is seen that Rasmus, or Aa< 
mus, who doubtlesa was the same person, is paid on 
one occasion, for garnishing of divers books, eleven 
pounds, five shillings, and seven pence ; and on ano- 
ther no less than thirty-four pounds, ten ahillinga, 
for garnishing- eighty-»ix books, about eight ahjllingi 
each for the mere embellishment alone of them, 
■which we take to mean fixing the clasps, bosses, &Ci 
to the sides. The splendour of some of these early 
bindings may be gathered from the poet laureat' 
this period, who, speaking of a book, and enraptured 
with the appearance of it, breaks out in verse :— 

" With that of the boke lazenile wen the i^laspes. 
'i'he margin was illumined ol witli golden railes, 
And hiee empictured with grass-oppes and waspee, 
Wiih butleijtes, and fresh ptcocke tailes, 
Englored with flawrea, and slymy etiaylei, 
Enryved pieturea well touched and cjuickely, 
It wuuld hive made a man hole that had be right tickly, 
'I'd bfhold how it was garnislied aad buund, 

The cla^pes and bul lions were worth a M pounde, 
U'ilh balasiii and citrbunclei the border did thine, 
Willi aWHm moiaiCHiK every other Hue," &c. , 

To return, however, it appears also from the ex- 
tracts before quoted, that there was then such a aer- 
vant of the court as the King's Bookbinder. They 
go far too to clear the eighth Harry from tha 
charge of knowing nothing of, and earing less for 
fine books. That his predecessor Henry VII. col- 
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tecied a magnificent library, the various splendid 
sjpecimens that still exist, bearing his arms on the 
bindings, is full evidence ; but there can be no doubt 
it was considerably augmented by his son, under the 
elnllul direction of the great antiquary, Leland, 
whom Henry had appointed his librarian, and who, 
in his visit to the various monasteries, must have 
become possessed of many rare manuscripts and 
fine books. This is borne out by Heutzner, a Ger- 
man traveller, who, describing the royal library of 
the kings of England, originally in the old palace at 
Westminster, but now in the British Museum, which 
he saw at Whitehall in 1598, says, that it was well 
fiimished with Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 
books, all bound in velvet, of difierent colours, yet 
chiefly red, with clasps of gold and silver : and that 
the covers of some of them were adorned with pearls 
and precious stones."* 

Among those originally belonging to Henry VII. 
is a very curious book of Indentures in the British 
Museum. It is dated July 10, in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, and made between him and the 
abbot and convent of St. Peter's, Westminster, for 
the celebration of certain masses, &c. to be per- 
formed in Henry VII. 's chapel, then intended to be 
built. It is indeed a most noble and curious book, 
the cover is of crimson Grenoese velvet, edged with 
crimson silk and gold thread, and with tassels of the 
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Warton's Eng. Poetn', iii. 272. 
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sitme mciterijil at each earner. The iuside ia lineS 
with crimson damEtak. On each aide of the cover aivH 
live bossee, mnde of silver, wroaght and gilt ; thosJI 
in the middle have the arms and aujiporters of HenrVv 
VII., with his crown and supporters of snlver, gilt antfJ 
cnan)ellei\: in tlie others, at eeich corner, are so nian}ll 
porlealliaes, also gih and enuinelled. It is (aeteneafl 
by two hi^pa, tnndc of silver, and splendidly enamef^ 
led with the red rose of the house of Lancaster^ 
The counterpart of these indentures, bound and deco- 
mled in all respects like the original, ia preserved ia* I 
tlie Record Office in the Chapter House, at West- J 
minster." H 

In the British Museum, abo, among- the roy»| 
MSS., is the Old Testament. Psalter, Hymns, &0.'' 
(2 B. vii.), formeriy belonging to Queen Mary,- 
Iwund in a truly regal style. It has thick board* 
covered with crimson velvet, richly embroideredc 
with large flowers in ciiloured silks and g 
It u further embellished with gilt brass bosses an^' 
clasps, on the latter of which are engraved the arms 
of England. 

Several other siiecimens of velvet bimling a 
in existence in our public libraries. This style 
tinued in use till at least the end of the sjxteentlv 
century : Qneen Elizabeth, on her visit to Cambridge, 
in I57ti, was presented by the vicc-clionceUor with 
'■uNcwo TestumentinGreek.of llobertusBlcphat 
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his first printing in folio, bound in redd vehctt. ami 
lymed with g-ould ; the armea of England sett upon 
ecbe side of the booke, vearey faire." ' 

A custom of perfuming books at this period is 
tiiown in the instructions relative to presents to tlie 
qoeeD, sent by the Lord Treasurer Biirghley to the 
Tice-chancellor of the university on this occasion. 
He says " Present a book well bound," and charges 
them " to regard that the book had no savour of spike, 
which commonly bookbinders did seek to add, tu 
make their books savour well." " 

Every thing tends to show that Elizabeth was 
profose in the embellishment of the bindings of her 
books ; and this doubtless influenced many to present 
her works in a costume she would be hkelv to a]i- 
prove. Among the new year's gifts, sent her in the 
twenty- aeventh year of her reign, was a Bible fioin 
AbBolon, master of the Savov, bound in cloth of 
gold, garnished with silver and gilt, with two plates 
of the royal arms." 

Of the labour and expense incurred we have an 
illustration in the copy of archbishop Parker's " De 
Antiquitate Ecclesise Britannicse," in the royal library 
in the British Museum, presented to her by the 
archbishop. It is a small folio of the date 1572, 
covered with green velvet, and the front or first side 
embroidered vrith coloured silks and silver thread, in 



ieso maec, as accnratidy soown is the aimiexed 
pLiCd. it is cQcgecCnred that the I«azned churciunan 
mtenifeff ^le des^ asar^srence to kis name of 
FkekeTm ic leyECseiCs a pork ntdoeed br laiKngSy 
Uaviuc iB liut ceube a larzc roee tcce* and deer in 
vanov poatBOBS. The rcTcne of the biodiiig has a 
trmifar '^"g"i hat the mtenor uixii|acd hjr fi^e 
deer, ooe in die centre refosngj die other four 
like thoee described, being' transposed ; two snakes 
and ^arioas small shiabs are disposed in the apace 
between. The back is divided into fire compart- 
oaents, bv embroidered lines, having a red rose with 
bad# and braikches between each, except the second 
from the head, on which has, at some snbseqnent 
period, been placed the title on a piece of leather, 
thus : — 

PARKERUS 

DE ANT 

EC. BRIT. 

IX)ND. 1572. 

The bottom one bears on a small piece of leather, 
fixed on the embroidery — 



EL. R. 

Tlie book has been rebound in green morocco, but 
the Hi(U*« and back as above described, placed over 
the morocco iu a very creditable manner. It is now 
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JJroperly preserved in a red basin cover, and further 
protected by being placed in a box. 

Another book of Elizabeth's, also in the British 

^Museum, merits especial notice from its binding. It 

is the ** Historia Ecclesia," printed at Louvain« 

in 1569, bonnd in green velvet, with the shield 

of the royal arms embroidered with coloured 

^ilks, and silver and gold thread on crimson silk, in 

the centre of each side. The remaining spaces are 

^ed up with roses, foliage, &c. formed of the same 

materials, and some of the flowers composed of small 

pearls, many of which are lost. The back is similar 

to the last described, and bears the queen's initialsr. 

Her successor, the first James, appears also to 
have been partial to a velvet exterior. Specimen* 
may be cited : — among others, the " Panciroli Not 
Dignit," Lugduni, 1 608, in light blue velvet, richly 
gilt, and having worked gilt edges on a red ground, 
partly left blank as ornament. But the most splen- 
did specimen, and perhaps the most perfect, of early 
embroidery on books, is to be found in the British 
Museum, in the "Acta Synodi Dort," printed at 
the same place, in 1 620, also once the property of 
James I. No engi'aving could give a proper idea of 
its splendour. It is a folio in crimson velvet, the 
arms of England being embroidered on both sides with 
gold thread, yellow silk forming the groundwork, but 
which is entirely hid by the gold, which is embroidered 
considerably in relief. The initial I surmounted by 
a crown is worked above, and R similarly below, as 
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are the roac and thistle in opposite comers. Tint 
bands on the back are formed with the hke materials 
and the rose nod thistle alternately between each.. 
It is lettered on leather, the head-banda and gilt} 
edg^ neatly executed, and the boards tied together^ 
in front with searlet riband. Altogether the work-» 
manship and material are of the first quality, an4i 
constitute it a regal book in every particular. 

But velvet was not the only cover for books during^ 
this period ; silk and damask nere also in generaL 
use for that purpose. Alexander Barclay, in hi«, 
'• Ship of Foolea," (1500—1552) speaking of tbaj 
company, has the following lines, relative to ths) 
student or bookworm, whom he rather inconsiBtentlyj 
places as the first fool in the vessel : — 

" But yet I have Ihem in great reverence, 
And hunour, saving them from filth snd ordute; 
By often biusshing, and much diligence, 
Fall goodly bounde in plcaiaunt covcrtine 
Of damas, aattin, or els of velvet pure : 
r keep them sure, fearing Icuit Ihey should be loit. 
For in them ii the cunning wherein I me boait." " 

The various estracts above cited, prove that* 
velvet, silk, or damask were the principal covering' 
made use of for the best bindings, up to the end of 
the fifteenth century, and continued to be partially- 
used for books belonging to the royal library, i 
tury after. In addition^ it has been shown that thej , 
were lavishly ornamented with all the skill that in- 

' Wirtotr, ui 
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grenuity could devise. Nor did the highest and the 
fiairest consider it beneath their dignity to exert their 
skill in this service, by adding to the covers the em- 
broidered ornament before described. This is called 
Tambour binding, and a Psalter, bound with a large 
i}ower, worked in tambour upon one side of it, is in 
the British Museum, which flower is considered, by 
Dr. Dibdin,*' to be the work of Queen Mary. Be this 
conjecture or not, it is certain that ladies at this 
period were more conversant with this style of book 
ornament than a mere inspection would imply. 
Lady Jane Grey, in an exhortation written to her 
sister, the night before her execution, thus expresses 
herself : — " I have here sent you, my dear sister Ka- 
therine, a book, which although it be not outwardly 
trimmed with gold, or the curious embroidery of the 
artfullest needles, yet inwardly it is more worth than 
all the precious mines which the vast world can 
boast of," &c. ** A copy of this letter in the British 
Museum,* varies a little from the above : — '* 1 haue 
sent yo good sust*^ K. a boke wh although it be not 
outwardly rimid with gold," &c. 

From this, and the great love of books which Lady 
'Jane Grey is known to have had, it may be pro- 
nounced all but certain that she was accustomed to 
employ some of the leisure she possessed in the em- 
broiderv of the covers of them. In the Bodleian 



^^ Bibliograp. Decameron, i. 99. ^Nicolas's Lady Jane 

Grey, 41. « Harl. MSS. 2370. 
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library, at Ojcford, is an English translation ot St; 
Paul's Epistles, in a binding of this description exe- 
cuted by the princess Elizabeth, afterwards queen, 
while irapriaoned at Woodstock, dnring the reign ot 
her sister queen Mary. The cover is of black silk, 
curiously embroidered with mottos and devices, 
Round the extreme border of the upper side is worked 

-CCELUM PATRL«. SCOPUS VIT.E XPVS.i 

CHRISTO VIVE." 
In the centre a Aeorf, and about it, 

"ELBVA COR SURSUM IBI UBI E. C."* [ 
On the other aide i 

"BEATUS QUI DIVITIAS SCRIPTUR.-E LE^" 
GENS VERBA VERTIT IN OPERA." * 
And in the centre, round a star, , 

"VICIT OMNU PERTINAX VIRTUS E. C.'t^ 

A volume of prayers bound in crimson velvet, 
among the royal MSS. in the British Museum, clairai 
the same distinction aa the preceding work. On eacit 
side is embroidered with silver thread a monogram^ 
apparently composed of the letters R. H. K. N. A. and 
E. in high relief, with the letter H. above and below, 
and a rose atthe four comers.' 

Prom what has been previously stated it is evident 
GeatV Mag. New Serifi, L 63. 
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ttiat Elizalielh was a great lover of books, and a 
munificeDt patron of all concerned in their embel- 
lUbment. But ebe displayed her tSEte in this 
particular further than we have yet shown, by causing 
the binding to be composed entirely of silver or 
gold. Of this description is the " Golden Manual of 
Prayers." It is bound In solid gold, and she is said 
to have always carried it about with her, hang- 
ing by a gold chain. The subject on one of the 
sides represents the judgment of Solomon, whose 
eentence appears round the margin ; on the other side 
is delineated the brazen serpent, with the wounded 
Israelites looking at it : the motto round the margin is 
the divine command given to Moses, relative to the 
makiDg of this serpent. It has been engraved in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and Mr. Horne's Introduction 
to Bibliography. In the inventory of Queen Eliza- 
beth's jewels, plate, &c., made in the sixteenth year 
of her reign, several ornamental books are also des- 
cribed ; amongst others, " Oone Gospell booke, 
covered with tissue and garnished on th' onside with 
the crucifix and the Queenes badges of silver guilt. 
poiz with wodde, leavcp, and all, cxij oz," And 
" Oone booke of the Gospelles plated with silver, 
and guilt upon bourdes with the image of the crucifix 
ther upon, and iiij evangelists in iiij places, with 
two greate claspes of silver and guilt, poiz Hi oz. gr. 
uid weing with the bourdes, leaves, and binding, 
and the covering of red vellat, cxxjx oz."' 



We have been led by the richness of these bindr 
inffs to a comparatively recent period, and must n 
return to the beginning of the fifteenth century, an^ 
to the consideration of two other kinds of earl* 
binding, vellum and calf. We have before etate^ 
that a common forrel was the first cover for hooks i| 
the monastic ages of this country. Several speciraeM' 
of this description may be met with. The oldest atifl 
preserved is considered by Dr. Dibdin to be a copy <rf 
the " Turrecreraata of Alric Han," !467, the rarest 
book in earl Spencer's library, and still in g 
preservation. This description of binding was frfr; 
quenlly so constructed as to leave a portion of 
forrel or parchment projecting from the boards and 
wrapping over the foreedge so as to meet nearly ill 
the centre of it, and more efTectaally preserve the book 
from injury. Vellum appears to have been introduced 
for binding in the early part of the fifteenth centi 
but at first was quite plain. At the same period or 
earUer, a covering of leather was made use of, 
which species of binding having continued in general 
use up to the present time, we shall proceed with the 
description of vellum binding first. It cannot 
positively stated in what year veUum began to be 
stamped, but we shall not be far wrong in fixing the 
introduction of this embellishment about the end of 
the fifteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth cen 
tury. It is evident the art was known in 14G7, a 
David Casley, before referrc'd to. describes the bind- 
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ing of a MS. of the Epistles of St. Jerome, as bearing 
the following inscription : — " Liber ligatus erat 
Oxonii, in Catstrete, ad instantiam Reuerendi Domini 
Thome Wybamn, in sacra theologiaBacalarii Monachi 
Roffensis, Anno Domini, 1467."** This is the earliest 
date known to have existed on the cover of a book, 
but it unfortunately has been replaced by a modem 
binding, and the original lost for ever. 

Of these vellum stamped bindings innumerable 
specimens exist in various libraries, particularly the 
Basil books of the sixteenth century. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy and beauty of the execution of 
some of them, and for sharpness, brilliancy, and pro- 
portion, no ornamental decoration of modem days 
has yet been introduced that can fairly take precedence 
of these works of the binders of early times. 
Whether the talented artists who executed many of 
these were natives or settlers in London, Oxford, or 
Cambridge, or of other towns on the continent where 
printing had made greater progress, cannot now be 
stated, though from what will hereafter be advanced 
it is reasonable to suppose many of them were pro- 
duced in this country, for the race of bookbinders in 
1553, was sufficiently numerous in England, and of 
such consideration, as to be expressly protected by 
an act of parliament against their foreign competi- 
tors.* Some of the most costly are impressed with a 

•• MSS. Reg. G. D. IL— See Dibdin's Bib. Dec. ii. 449. 

*See Act 25 Henry VIII. 1533. 
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design nearly the full space of the boards ; otiiers art 
ornamented with portraits, arms, mottos, or elaborate 
devices ; and the j'ear in which the book waa bound 
was frequently impressed in lurge figures on its 

When the art of impressing these designs on the 
side wus first introduced cannot be ascertained. It 
will be seen that it had been employed on leather 
previously to vellum, but it must have been a work of 
some time to bring it to that perfection which wa 
witness on some early covers. In the absence Of 
earlier data, the most reasonable conjecture appean 
to be that the effects produced by the printing press, 
suggested to the minds of the early practisers of that 
art, the idea of pving, by means of impression from 
■wooden blocks, an additional beauty to the side covera 
of their books, and that it speedily followed the in- 
vention of printing in 1438. But if, by any existing 
specimens of binding of this character, it could be 
proved to have preceded that era, it might become a 
matter of much speculation, how far the result had aa 
influence in the first essays in block printing bv Gut- 
tenburg and others. 

Specimens of this stamped vellmn covering may ba 
seen in the British ]Museum, as well as the libraries 
of the curious, and among the splendid stocks of tha 
principal old booksellers of the day ; some executed 
with a finish not yet in modern times equalled, and. 
some bearing a confused mass of ornament too close 



to proiltite any effett. Thu portrait of Luther i^ from 




;r of a hook bound in 15G9, -wliich bears a 
'similar one of Calvin on the reverse. It whb in the 
possession of Dr. Dihdin, who descrihes tlie portraits 
Ete being executed with (i^reat spirit and accuracy, and 
surrounded with oniomenta) borders of much taste 
and richness,'' As this subject will be more fuliy 
discussed under the liead of Stamped Leather Bind' 
I, tpecimeos of which are much luore numerous, 



■we shaU defer furtUer mention of this style heic 
ISut it may be stated that from a passage in "The' 
Devil's Law Ciiae," a drama by John Webster, first 
published in 1623, it is very evident that gold o 
mcnt had been long familiarly knowu as applied to 
vellum binding, at that period. He says 

"There's in my oloatt 
A prayer-book that is cuveted nilh gill veil 
Ketch it." I 

Of the early use of leather, Montfaucon raentiorw 
several specimens of calf-slcin glaed boards; and 
Robert Copeland, in his poetical prefix to Chaucer's 
Assembly of Fools, 1530. says 

" Chaucer is dede, the which tbis paniphlele wt3te 
So hen liis beyres in kII such btbyiicsee 
And gone ie hIbo the famuus clerke Lydgate 
And so is youge Hswes, gad theye soulcs luldTeise 
Many were the volumes that they made more or lease 
Thejr in*(s ye lay np lyllthat the lelher nioulea.™ 

Tliis extract from Copeland proves leather to have 
been the common matejial for the covers of general 
works previous to, and in his lime. But a stamped 
leather binding on oaken boards, as before referred 
to, was. in a period earlier, peculiar in the style of 
bookbinding. Dr. Dibdiii has given several engraved 
efiecimens in his Bibliographer's Decameron, and ia 
citing his description of them, we have pleasure iu 
ackuowledging the handsome manner in which per- 
mission has been granted to copy some of the engrav- 
ings ill illustration of the present work. 




He first speaks of a copy of the Spira Litty, of 
1470, in the collection of the Right Honourable 
Thomas Grenville, as an " extremely perfect and 
magnificent speciiuen of this oak-covered leather 
binding," and of a Maisarin Bible, of the snppoaed 
date of 1455, in the possepsion of the late Mr. George 
Nicol, bookseller to the king, the latter of which 
" exhibits the central and corner bosses upon the 
Btamped-calf covered hoards, into which it was 
originally put ; possibly onder the superintendence 
of old Fast himself." Neither of these, he considers, 
can be Inter than the year 1472, but the latter pro- 
bably full twelve years earlier. An old co\-er of 
ft MS. of Cimidian of the thirteenth century, in the 
British Museum, is a very early specimen of this style. 
The leather is of a dark colour, having the interior 
cover of vellum attached to it. The ornaments are 
displayed with taste and much diversified, being 
representations of birds, animals, and the human 
figure, some of them with inscriptions, as 
"PAVLVS" "A. GNVSDEI." 
" I will now continue" tays the Doctor. '* the 
Iiistory of this characteristic stamped-calf binding. 
Portraits or small historical subjects are however 
rarely seen before the year 14S0 : as arabesque were 

I the prevailing ornaments during the fifteenth century. 

i They began pretty early in the sixteenth century with 
i portraits or small historical subjects. About 
sdozen years later (1526), asl conceive, i.-the com. 
[ -3 
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position of the Vision of Augustus, exhibited upon 
the same kind of binding. The plate represents the 
subject. It was taken from an old cover, like that of 
Claudian. which was lent to me by Mr. Buckman, 
who had considered it to he an object of eome littl*; 
cariosity. Do the initials below designate the name' 
of the artist who achieved this wonderful deed ?' 
As it will be found that several of the early printers 
, usually impressed their monogram or typographical 
device on the sides of their books, we shall not be 
hazarding much on the above, in according the isitiala- 
and designs at Che bottom, to some early professor of 
the art, particularly when it is found that evei 
names of many were impressed ia full, either round 
the borders or at the foot, as thus 

LVDOVICVS * BLOC * OB * LAVDEM * 
XPRISTI* LIBRVM* HVNC* RECTE* LlGAVI 

A small folio missal of the latter end of the fit^eenth 
century, the property of the late Mr. Henrv Broadley, 
of Ferrily near Hull, presented in the centre of a 
stamped calf binding in four compartments the name 
of Johannes Gvilbbbrt as the binder. In the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Douce, now in the Bodleian 
library, O.iford, is a specimen with this inscription : 
" Joais DK Gaitebk MB LioAviT IN Gandavq 

OMNBS SANCTI ANOKLI BT ARCHANOBM DKI 

Another cover bears the name of " .Fbhan Nobkis.' 
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Initial letters and names in full length may be met 
with on many of the specimens of early workman- 
ship. On others inscriptions only, as 




which occurs on the side covers of a work printed at 
Strasburgh, in 1527.** But a much earlier specimen is 
found in the facsimile of the stamped-leather cover of 
a MS. Biblia Sacra, on vellum, with an illumination of 
the Madonna and child, from the fine collection of Mr. 
James Bohn, Bookseller, London. It is verv boldlv 
impressed on the leather, which forms the cover of 
the MS. without any addition of boards, being simply 
attached to the back. The design fills the whole 
space on the sides. 

The Anthologia Grsecse, of 1494, in the Cracherode 
collection in the British Museum, is a verv earlv 
specimen of stamped binding, — most probably of 
the same period, the year being dated on the 
back. It is also of a v6ry curious character, pre- 
senting some features requiring particular notice. 
The book is covered with a deep red basin, and to 
the eye of the unpractised would be taken for an 
inferior kind of morocco. This leather is worked 
into a groove formed deep on the edges, so as to 

° Dibdiu's Bib. Decameron, ii. 4C8. 



present tlie appearance of a double board. No orDa-j 
ment b seen on any port except the centre of tl 
boards, which have been hollowed out in the form 
a circle so as to admit the portnuts. These portrait*^ 
consist of cameo heads of Philip and Alexander, th^ 
latter being inscribed. "Whether they were impressft 
previous to the cover being fixed, admits of a, qaea^ 
lion ; certain it is they could not have been executed^ 
after covering unless the dies were shaped so aa to I 
the cavity formed in the board. Tlie cameos i 
plain ; a gold zig-zag pattern is worked round tlH 
circle of the indentations. The book has gilt edg;e 
and worked worsted headbands. This description o 
binding is rare. Earl Spenser possesses a SinoNItrJ 
Apollinaris. printed at Basil in 1542, in this chu 
racteristic cameo binding. The ornament, in hoUoir j 
represents Pegasus on a rock, with a chariot 
driving two horses towai'ds it, with an inscriptior 

OP0n2 KAI MH AOSfflS.'' 

Of this binding with cameo heads, the side cover 
a Petrarca Ofbra, printed at Basil, two years after 
the Sidoaius last named, is a very elaborate and beau- '' 
tiful specimen. It is in the British Museum. (3 DL.) 
The whole of tlie ornament is worked in gold, 
clear, distinct, and superior manner. The book haa 
been rebound ; but the sides of the original bindings 
which measure thirteen inches by eight, are preserved 
and filed on the modem with much judgment. Tlie 

'' Dihdiii'i Bih. Dei: 
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illustration displays the subject sufficiently clear to 
require no farther explanation, and with it we close 
the account of early stamped bindings. 

As books became more numerous from the progress 
the art of printing slowly but steadily made, the 
degree of labour and expense shown to have been 
lavished on early bindings, was only adopted for rare 
specimens of the works of ancient writers, or the 
books of the noble and wealthy. In the edition of 
the Fhilobiblon of Richard of Bury, printed in 1599, 
the altered condition from their splendour is thus ex- 
pressed: — ** Qui (libri) olium purpura vestiebantur 
et lysso, nunc in cinere et cilicio recubantes," &c. 

Several books in the British Museum, but particu- 
larly those once the property of archbishop Cranmer, 
evidence the truth of the above quotation. The latter 
are bound in a plain brown calf, with the simple ad- 
dition of a mitre ^ gilt on the back, in an extremely 
uneven and careless manner. The frontispiece by 
Hans Holbein, to Cranmer's Bible, which represents 
Henry Vlll. distributing copies of it to the various 
estates of the realm, displays the binding of all to be 
of a humble character with clasps. Many presenta- 
tion copies would be bound in a superior manner, but 
this shows that the generality of bindings were at 
that time without much ornament. Stamped calf 
bindings g^ve place to almost as great a variety of 
styles in calf as are common in the present day ; and 
some of the superior kind still remain to attest the 
skill of the artists employed, when the cost necessary 



for the enecution of good binding, was allowed. A folitf 
in the library of the lateMr. Heber formerly belonging 
to Henry VIII. displayed a great variety of ornament* 
with the portrait of the monarch painted in the centre 
of each side, all in good keeping and well executed, 
A very similar binding remains on a French Bible, 
printed at Lyons by Sebastian Honorati, A.D. 1566, 
once the property of queen Elizabeth, and now m 
the British Muaeum. By the date, 1567, on thft 
binding, it appears to have been purposely executed 
for her. The book hae been rebound, but the whole, 
or greater part of the ornament on the sides, inget)i.> 
oiislv cut out, and fixed to those of the new cover. 
The original binding was in calf, and the outline of 
the design strongly impressed, worked with gold, and 
coloured with white, scarlet, purple, and green, som&f 
thing like the illuminated bindings of the present day^ 
The general outline is of a most elaborate nature^ 
scroUs and ornnmental detail being worked in a univ 
form manner round an oval in the centre, and terniiv 
nating in elegant comers, &c. The ovsl in the front, 
which measures three inches lung, contains a minib* 
ture portrait'uf Elizabeth, with a. sceptre, but aonfr 
much defaced. Round it, on the garter, is imprene<( 
in gilt letters | 

ELIZABETH. DEI. GRATIA. ANG. FRAN. ET.. 

HIB. REGINA. 
The other side it equally ornamented, but huving ii^ 
the centre the royal arms, and inscribed round, 



POSVI. DEVM. ADIVTOREM. MEVM, 
One of the compartments, under the portrait of the 
queen, is filled up with the following design, worked 
in gold. 




The book is seventeen inches long, and near deveu 
wide. The edges are gilt upon red, with minute 
dotted scroll-work added. 

Another book ofElizabeth's, in the British Museum, 
"Petri Bembi CardinaUs Historic Venetis, lib.xii.," 
■ ■.folio printed at Venice in 1551, is a curious speci- 
|,Beii of binding. Tlie book has no back, but has been 
Oit like tlie edges and stabbed through, a piece of 
gilt paper being pasted over. The boards are faistened 
to the leaves and project over on all sides, similar to 
the Ceylonese st\-le, which will be seen further on. 
The boards are covered with brown calf, and a scroll 
pattern in gold worked on them. The inside of the 
scrolls are stained black, and the gilding is not well 
esecuted. In one drcle formed on the aide is lettered 




and in a cnrres ponding; o 
which it was bound. 

M. D, L. II. 
In two smaller circles are placed the iiuceii'a inititils, 
Ihua :— 't 

E— R 
surmounted by the crown. 

In the British Muscuro, is also a " Ciceronis Ora- 
tiones," 2 vols. 12tno. Aldine 1540, in another curious 
style of binding of this period. It is in calf, the or- 
nament painted on the sides with a variety of colours. 
This consists of a serieB of scroll-work, surroimding 
a crest of a dog. The binding is rather clumsy. 

These specimens will be HUiEcient, establishing, u 
they do, that the binders of thie period had introduced 
a variety of styles in the binding^a of books, and were 
still lavish of ornament. That tliey continued s< 
do in the reignof James I, there will shortly be oi 
sion to show, where some additional facts will also be, 
produced, in descanting on another material for the 
covers of books, adopted at a later date, and from 
its quality and durability, ever since preferred for th» 
best bindings. 

Some light is derived relative to the materials used 
for covers during the period we have been illustrating, 
from B letter of the High Comraisrioners in Elizabeth's 
reign, concerning auperstilioua hooka belonging ta 
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All Soul's College, Oxford, in 1567, which are de- 
scribed as — *' A Psalter covered with skin ; a prick - 
song book covered with a hart's skin ; five other of 
paper bound in parchment ; and the Founder's Mass 
book in parchment, bound in board.'"* 

The introduction of morocco, as a covering for 
books, must be dated at a later period than vellum or 
calf, and the merit of its application given to the 
binders of the continent, to whose workmanship and 
this species of binding we shall, in a subsequent chap- 
ter, more particularly devote our attention ; though 
some early specimens in this style exist in our libra- 
ries, the works of English binders of no mean merit. 
One, the celebrated Charter, erroneously attributed 
to king Edgar, in the British Museum,'" is splendidly 
bound in red morocco, and lettered, "Carta Regis 
Eadoari : Marium Brit. Domini." This book is 
placed en a green silk cushion in a case lined with 
green velvet, and covered with a large plate of glass. 

When this book was bound cannot now be ascer- 
tained ; but at a much later period than the execution 
of the text. To James I. must be accorded the merit 
of introducing morocco as a general cover for the 
binding of his books. Specimens in velvet belonging 
to him have been before described as remaining in 
the British Museum. In the same national depository 
are several morocco bindings bearing his initials and 



q Nichol's Progresses of Queen Eliz. i. 107.- •'Harl. MSS. 

7513. 
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the royal arms, and such a profiisimi of gilt oruBnienf 
as to nearly cover the sides. The " Tlievet HoinmM 
IlluBtres," large folio, Paris, 1584, is in green 
rocco, the royal arms in the centre, surrounded bj 
Bcroll and ornamental work. Another, the " Carr»> 
moniaileEpiBcoponim," folio, Rome, 1600, bears the 
sliield of tlie royal arma in the centre, and the remainp 
ing space completely studded with the rose, thistle, 
&c, Tlie hVe ornament is also found on anotherfoli^ 
hearing the initials of Charles I 

Bat James VI., of Scotland, who, by the death of 
Elizabeth, became the first of England, had long been. 
a patron of liookbinders. A great lover of literature, 
like many of his royal predecessors, he transferred ts 
the covers of his books some idea of his estimation of 
their contents. A document found by Mr. Thotnsoa, 
of the Record Office, Edinburgh, and published by 
the Bannatvne Club,' not only gives an account of 
this monarch's books, but many notices of the sums 
paid to, and transactions with booksellers, printerSj 
and binders. Our subject relates to the latter, and for^ 
tunately many items occur which throw considerable 
light on the sort of bindings and prices paid in th» 
northern capital about the year 1580. 

We have seen that there was the "kintr's book- 
binder" in the time of Henry VIIl., and here we 
have an appointment of John Gibson, under tlie privy 
seal, dated at Dalkeith, 29th July, 1381. to tlic like 
office under James VI. 

'The Library of Mary, Quceii off-'c 
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" Ane letter maid to Jobne Gibsoun bukebinder, 
makand him Oar Soverane Lordis Baikbinder, and 
gevand to him the office thairof for all the dayis of 
bis lyfet3rme» &c. &c. For using and exercing 
qahairof his heines geris grantis and assignis to the 
said Johne yeirlie the sowme of tuentie pundis usuall 
money of this realme, to be payit to him yierlie." 

In the previous year a long account of this John 
Gibson's, for work done for the king, presents, among 
fifty-nine different books, the following items selected 
according to sizes to show the variation in price. 

Johne Gibsonis Buikbinders Precept. 

Zanthig [Zanchius] de tribus elohim fol. gylt, 

pryce • • • . . . xz s 
Harmonia Stanhursti fo. in vellene» pryce . x s 
Dictionarium in latino grseco et gallico ser- 

mone 4® gylt, pryce • . . xx s 

Budseus de contemptu rerum fortuitamm 4** in 

veUene * • . • • yj s viij d 

Commentaria in Suetonium 8° gylt, pryce . x s 
Thesaurus pauperum 8° In vellene . . v s 
Petronius Arbiter 8° In parchment . . iij s 
Orationes clarorum virorum 1 6° gylt, pryce x s 

p jr Summa of this compt is 

xvij li. Ill] s nij d. 

On the back of this account is an order upon the 
treasurer, subscribed by the king, and the abbots 
of Dunfermline and Cambuskenneth, as follows : — 

K 2 



REX. 

e greit tow weill IT is i 
we charge yow that ye Incontinent efter the sycht 
heirof ansuer our louit Johnne gipsouu huikbindar of 
the sowtoe ofsevintene pundis iiij s iiij dwithin n 
tionat To be thantefullie allowit to yow in your 
comptis keping tliis our precept together with the 
eaid Johnne his acquittance thairvpouii for your war- 
rand Suhscryuit witli oiir hand At Halyrudehous the 
firgt day of October IjSO. 

JAMES R. 

R DUNKRBMLINE A CaMBL'SKKNSMU 



Here we have also further Gibson's receipt : — 
" 1 Johnne Gibaoun be the tecnor heirof graat ni 
to haue ressauit fra Robert coloill of cieishe in nam 
of my lord thesaurar the aowme of sevititene punde 
iiija jiijd conforme to yis compt and prccejit within 
writtin oS* ye qlk eowme 1 bald me weill qteut and 
payit and discharge him hereof for cuir Be thir 
p'nte Bubscyuit with my hand At Edr the xv dav of 
november 153U, 

Johnegybaone wl my hand. 

Whether Gibson came to Englarid with James c: 
not be determined, or if any of the specimens we have 
before described are to be attributed to him must 
alike remain in doubt. The sums jiaid him were 
Fuch work Jis was at the time adopted for the general 
biiidiiiga of the possessors of libraries at tliat period ; 
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iBylt price referring to a superior binding in leather, 
erhapa morocco, as it is seen that about double the 
:eof that paid for fe/fote is charged. Vellum graced 
e generaldass of reading books, and parchment af- 
Drded a protection for the least valued. 
Jamee, on coming to the English throne, continued, 
d most probably extended his patronage of the art. 
Hie specimens described at page 79, show him to 
have been lavish of ornament, and of his regard for 
literature an uistance may be cited from a speech de- 
livered on the occasion of his visit to the Bodleian 
Library at Osford, wherein he stated, " if he were 
a king, he would desire to have no other prison, 
md to be chained together with so many good 

The various styles previously described continaed 
Q be practised to the end of the seventeenth century 
I few, but the general character of bookbinding 
'owie time before and up to the close of that pe- 
I, had become much depreciated, as there will be 
1 to show. The materials adopted by Sir 
I Bodley were princijially leather and vellum, 
asionally velvet, as in the jiriivces' (afterwards 
Siarles I.) hooks," which he had presented to the 
The statutes which he left, and now in tlie 
Qtcaiy, allow that where it could be conveniently 
Kie, he preferred leather to vellum as a cover for his 
wks. 
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" Staluimus etiatn, ut libri in postenim de nc 
ligaudi aut compingcndi, sint omne^ si commode fieri 
possit coriacei non inemhranacei."' 

The styles aiid colours he adopted were vario 
He directs tbttt care he taken in the appointment of 
■'theecholarsto transmit the books from the packages, 
that none be embezzled by reason of the fine binding 
of some of the volumes."" And again, " I prayyoa 
continue your purpose for colouring such books as 
you fancy moBt."' Others he orders to he gwlded, 
and gives directions in almost every letter, relative to 
some department of binding and ornamenting the 
hooks. 

During some portion of the period we have been 
treating, the binders of the universities of Ojiford and 
Cambridge were celebrated for their skill in the art. 
In the year 1588, we find Dr. James, the first ap- 
pointed librarian of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
had complained to his patron of the London binding, 
and Sir Thomas Bodley replying, " Would to God 
yoii had signified wherein the abuses of our London 
binding did consist."' And again, wishing to know 
for what price " Dominick and Milh." two Osford 
binders, -would execute an ordinarv vohime in folio,' 
He afterwards appears to have employed these or 
other artists, for in another letter to the librarian, he 
Biiys, " I pray you put as many to binding of the 

• Apiinulix SLatuInrmii, 'H. n™ini..'s ltd. Bud). Sri. 
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books, as yon shall think convenient, of which I would 
have some dozen of the hetter paper, to he trimmed 
with guilding and strings ;*** and sends, at another 
time, ** money for their bindings, chainings, plac- 
ings/"» &c. 

The establishment of the Bodleian gave a stimulus 
to every thing connected with books in Oxford, which 
though in some repute as respected binding, still must 
have been limited in extent, as the libraries there 
were not previously remarkable for superiority. And 
according to Sir Thomas Bodley, Cambridge was less 
BO, as he remarks after his visit to that university, 
*• the libraries are meanly stored, and Trinity CoUege 
worst of all."^ 

The bindings of Cambridge, however, enjoyed an 
equal reputation with Oxford. A decree of the univer- 
sity several years before (A. D. 1523), provided "that 
every bookbinder, bookseller, and stationer, should 
stand severally bound to the university in the sum of 
£40, and that they should from time to time provide 
sufficient store of all manner of books fit and requisite 
for the furnishing of students ; and that all the books 
should be well bound, and be sold at all times upon 
reasonable prices."** The binders in Cambridge at 
this period exercised also the trades of booksellers, 
printers, and stationers."® Roger Ascham mentions 
one Garrett *' our booke-bynder," as being resident 
here about the vear 1544.^ , 

*Heame's Rel Bodl. 3i2. ^ Ibid. 3G3. *= Ibid. 195. 

-dHarl. MSS. 7050. ^ Gent.'s Mag. 1781,409. 



^ Abcham's Eng. Works, 77. 



The uiiiTersities appear to have kept up the repu- 
tation of their bindings during- and after the troubled 
times of the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
opposite fac-simile of the decorative part of the side 
covers of a large folio Bible, printed at Catnbridg^e, 
by John Field, 1659. and evidently the work of the 
same period, displays a degree of taste not often met 
with in the general volumet of the time. The cover 
is of black basin, the back fall gilt, as well as the 
aquarea and edges of tlie boards, Tlie edges are gilt 
in a sujierior manner, and thebindingaltogeth^well 
esecuted. This book is now in the possession of Ed- 
ward Finch Hatton, Esq., of London. At the com- 
mencement of the Ifist century a distinguished binder 
of the name of Dawson, resided in Cambridge.^ 

During the period we have been treating of, sevt 
valuable libraries were formed in this country. In tli« 
reign of Henry VI. the library of duke Humphrey 
was eollected at Oxford. Edward IV. and Henry 
VII., by their encouragement of prinlmg, and por- 
L-haseB of works printed ontbe continent, considerably 
promoted the cause of learning in England. The 
foundation of the royal library, from which so many 
specimens have been produced in illustration of the 
previous pages, may justly be attributed to Henry 
VIII., enriched as it was by MSS. collected by Le. 
land.'' And, in coiidusion, it may be stated that, fron 

« IUrtsli,.nit=' DoDk Riiriti«nf CimbridEc, 18 * Aitl.-» 
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the invention of printing to the close of the seven* 
teenth century, as in monastic times, the churchmen 
and lovers of books exercised not only considerable 
influence in the style and mode of binding, but were 
also well acquainted with the minute details of its 
practice. Some instances have been cited, and many 
other notices fullv establish the fact. 

Myles Coverdale, in a letter to Thomas lord 
•Cromwell, relative to his translation of the Bible, 
says, A. D. 1538, "As concernyng y« New Testa- 
ment in English, y® copy whereof yo' good lord- 
shippe receaved lately a boke by y*" servant Sebastian 
y« coke, J besech y*" L. to consydre y* grenesse 
thereof, which (for lack of tyme,) can not as yet be 
so apte to be bounde as it should be." * Archbishop 
Parker, of whom we have before made mention, 
maintained in Lambeth Palace, printers, limners, 
woodcutters, and bookbinders,'' and unquestionably 
understood something of their various arts. But Sir 
Thomas Bodley displays a perfect knowledge of every 
thing connected with the subject. In his various 
letters to Dr. James, he is continually giving direc- 
tions relative to the bindings of the books in vellum 
and leather; ordering them to be rubbed by the 
keeper with clean cloths, as a precaution against 
mould and worms ; and making provision for a pro- 
per supply of bars, locks, hasps, grates, clasps, wire, 



'Smith's Facsimiles, plate 17. •* Gcnt.'sMag. N. Series, i. 

63. 
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c'liains, aDdgiiDiiLOSof iron, "belonging to the fusteo— 
iiig and rivetting of the books."' Bodley's great i 
temporary, Sir Robert Gotten, was ako. doubtless^ 
equally well versed in. tlie details of binding. 
Matthew Hale, in be<%ueatkiDg a collection of MSS. 
to the library of LinEolo's Ian, says, " They at 
to be bound in leather, and chained, and kept in 
diives. Coseii, bishop of Burhani. whe nil] be 
rtiore particularir referred to in the next dtvision o0 
the work, appears to have not been less versed in 
art than those who preceded him. His directioa» 
nre oa minute as to the piviug of the leather, letter- 
ing tlie books fi;c., aa any professed artist could give, 
and his secretary expressly directs that the silver 
plates for gome of the hooks should be of proper 
thickness, and enters into many other particuli 
which will be detailed in the investigation of so 
peculinrities in bindings connected with the peEio^ 
wc have bo fur investigated. 



'sKcl. Dodli^wnn',- 
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CHAFfER V. 



BNClLISil BINDING AND BIND]i)R8, FROM THE I>]VEN^ 
TION OP PRINTING TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
IK USFKIlfiNCB TO THE fiTTLES OF WORKMANSHIP, 
AKO SOMK OTHER INCIDENTAL FEruLIARITIES. 

In tracing the history of English bookbinding, as 
more paFtixjoiarlj <;onnected with the materials used 
and style adopted by the suocessive races of 
bodLbinders, other facts illustrative of the art, 
duiingthe period embraced in the previous chapter, 
haye been introduced, but inany others remain to be 
recorded. We shall, therefore, in now taking a 
view of the peculiarities, manner, and execution of 
iHodings in two periods, viz. the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centaries, introduce such records as have 
been met with farther illustrative of the subject. 

The influence of circumstances is seen in the ex- 
terior of early printed books and manuscripts, bound 
after the invention of printing. Luxury and splen- 
dour were studied by the great, and a considerable 
degree of elegance by all classes of scholars, which 



arose from the limited number of copies printed, bdiI the 
consequent value of them to the popsesaors. The folio 
and the quarto were the usual sizes, wliich from thetp 
bi'eadth a&brded ample room fur the display of what- 
ever teste the ingenuity of the hinder might suggee 
and from the Bpecimens which have been given 
the embelliahmeat of their «ide covers, it is evident: 
that they were no mean artists. The multiplication 
of bciuks, it has been seen, led to a less expensive' 
mode of binding, though still retaining much oma- 
nientid beauty. This may be pronounced the style 
peculiar to the sixteenth century. In the whole o£ 
the bindings of this period, a minute care attended 
every operation recjuired. The workmen, or perhaps 
the printers, whom it has been ahown, were also the 
binders of their works, appear to have been desirow 
to thus preserve them to posterity. They are folded 
with an anxious care for the evenness and integrity 
of the margins, and it is rare that any transpositionB ^ 
of slieets are found. To guard against this, in the, 
infancy of printing, they had a Reghtrum Chartanm, 
for the convenience of the binder, of the signaturea 
and first words of the sheets. About 1469—70, al- 
phabetical tables of the first words of each chapter 
were also introduced as a guide to the binder. The 
name ami place of the inventor of signatures is not 
known; they appear in an edition of Terence, printed 
at Milan, in 1470, and were introduced hy Caxtoo in 
!4S0. The Ahh6 Reve ascribes the discoverv to 
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John Kodhof, at Cologne, in 1472.* There is a 
solidity ahout these books, which testifies no little 
labour in the beating and pressing of the sheets 
when folded. They continued the use of a slip of 
parchment round the end-papers, and first and last 
sheets of many, to preserve the backs from injury, 
and to strengthen the joint. The last leaf is also 
strengthened with the addition of other paper, and 
in this position the fragments of some printed 
works and prints, previously unknown, have been 
discovered* 

They are sewn on a series of strong slips of white 
leather, placed at equal distances from each other, so 
tffi to form the division of the back when covered. 
Sometimes, double bands, arranged close together, 
are seen, the thread tightly and firmly drawn round 
in • the sewing. These double bands are very 
distinguishable on the cover, a line being run across 
in the small grove between them. The solidity of 
this portion of the bindings of the sixteenth century, 
coupled with the formation of the back, is seen in 
many books which still remain perfectly firm after the 
cover has been worn away, nothing but damp appear- 
ing to afiect them. 

The boards are generally of oak, but planed thinner 
than those of the period preceding. Some of them 
are beviled off to a fine edge, slanting from the leaves 
of the book. The bands or thongs of leather are laced 
Into the board in a similar manner to the present 

* Johnson's Typographia, i. 6S. 
L 
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mode, but part of the wood cut away to make 
for tJiem. 

Tlie edges, which are generally cut very true, are 
sometimes plain, bat the best worts gilt. The latter 
are exceedingly well executed, being, with the excep- 
tion of a little tamiah,ttill very perfect, brillinot, and 
of a yellow tint, mellowed by age. Some are also 
blind-tooled after the first gilding, giving a very rioll 
eSeet. The headbands are sometimes worked in ■ 
similar manner to those of modem days, sometimei 
composed of a round plaited twist, fastened at each 
end, aad at others of strips of coloured leather worked 
one OTcr the other. 

Tlie oaken boards are fouad covered with velluni 
and calf. The covers appear to have been stretched 
tightly over, the arabesque and ornamental tooUng 
being executed afterwards. Manual labour and ma- 
chinery seem to have jointly assisted in this brandi 
of the art. il being evident a high degree of pressure-, 
and quickness of execution, was necessary to give tl*; 
peculiar finish and sharpness many of the desi; 
exhibit. TTiere is scarcely any end to the variety 
the embellishments; portraits, flowers, mottos, sat" 
and elaborate designs, are profusely spread over 
sides, with the greatest propriety of style and 
taste ; while the backs are frequently covered wil 
small ornament of a pleasing ehuracter. 
artists who executed them never lost siglit of 
effect of true proportion; and the spirit of all thi 
latal decoration is a reflection on t 
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their BucceaBors of the seventeenth century, and even 
of many sons of the craft of times near the present. 

The early printers incorporated their typographical 
device with the designs on the covers. Richard Pyn- 
son caused many pretty devices to be stamped on the 
covers of the books he printed. And Reynes, who 
lived in St. Paul's Church Yard about the year 1527, 
embossed hie monogram on the books he hound for 
himself and other'- He mtroduced this in a large 
design which he erabosied on the covers of his boolts, 
consisting of Mhat are usually called " the arms of 
Chriat." This design is formed of a parallelogram, 
Burroundcd b> double lines, and borders of scroll and 
ornamental work, shaped hke an arch within, under 
which is placed a shield, charged with the emblems of 
Christ's passion, as the cross, inscription, and crown 
of thorns ; the hammer, nails, and pincers ; the 
li spears, sponge, and dice; the garment, money, lan- 
thom, sepulchre, &c. The escutcheon is supported 
by two unicorns, which stand upon a scroll, bearing 
the motto, 

" Redemptoris Mvndi Abmi," 
■lin rude Sason capitals. Above the shield is a rich 

iill-faced black helmet, surrounded by mantling, and 

armounted by the pillar, scourges, and cock, as a 
On each side of the crest are the two shields 
ipbove mentioned. These religious embieraa are found 
a great number of Missals, Offices, and Hours of 

}evotioQ, both manuscript and printed.'' 

"John son's Typoffrnphia, i. 503. 
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The gilding of this period is good, a eleunness 
distioctneas of ornament being generally found, 
titles of the books were not lettered on tbe backs, aij 
RS have them are the additions of a more 
period. The custom was to letter them on the fol 
edges of the hooka with ink, aa seen Jn the engravil 
page 116. On others they wrote or printed tbe na 
on the sides. Sometimes these titles were covel 
with horn, as has been before shown, and may 
seen in a copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, in ft 
lai^e folio volumes, in the library of Merton Colic] 
Oxford. 

A curious specimen of binding of this period 
mentioned by Scaliger, as being on a printed Psall 
hia mother possessed. He says the cover was 
inches thick, and in the inside was a kind of i 
board, wherein was a small silver crucifix, and beha 
it the name of Bereniea Codronia deia Scnla." 11 
kind of binding was not unusual on small boal 
of devotion, containing, like the above, some 
subject of adoration, or relic of a saint. Mr. H«j 
sard speaks of a book he had seen with a recess for 
relic, and the relic a human toe.'' 

The larger volumes of this period are further prt 
tectedby the addition of metal clasps, comers, boss 
and bands. The clasps are sometimes attached 
strips of strong leather, fiistened to the boards wil 
rivets, in which way the catch is also secured, Othe 
are of a more elaborate workmanship and finish, beii 
•palmel'iniiloryofPriuUng, M. * TjpogmphU, 105. 
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Jointed to a. piece of tiie same material, firmly rivetted 
'to the aides. TLe boards are farther jirotected by 
corners of brass, frequently much ornamented, and 
extendiagaconsiderahid way on the cover. Onotliera, 
K plain piece of brass, wrapping' only a small space 
over, and others simply protected by brass bands 
rivetted to the edg-es of the boards. The centres of 
the boards often present alarge plate or boss of brass, 
similar in character to the clasps and comers. 

Notices of the earlier use of bosses, clasps, and 
corners, have before been given. Wood's MS., in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, was once very su- 
perbly bonnd and emboBsed. Much of its beauty is 
now defaced ; but on the bosses at each corner is still 
discernible Avu Maria gratia ples«. The colo- 
phon Elates it to have been finished in 1558.' A folio 
Bible, printed by Barker, in archbishop Whitgift'a 
hospital at Croydon, Surrey, given by Abraham Hart- 
weil, secretary to the archbishop, in 1559, presents 
a very good specimen of the bindings of the period. 
It has a very curiously ornamented cover, protected 
by large brass bosses and clasps. Id the library at 
Lambeth Palace, Is a characteristic binding of the pe- 
riod, richly covered with gilt ornament, on a copy 
of archbishop Parker's edition of the Fsnlms, 4to. 
570. 

To prevent the books being abstracted from their 
the worthies of this period were accuatomed 

I. 130. 
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to chain them to the shelve?. Of this peculi- 
arity an eaily notice occurs relative to the books 
left by Richard de Bury, to (Durham) Trinity college, 
Oxford, in 1345. After the cgllege hecame posseEsed 
of them, they were for many years kept in chest* 
under the custody of several scholars deputed for that 
purpose, and a library heing-huilt in the reign of king 
Henry IV., these books were put into pews or studio, 
and chained to them. They continued in this mannff 
till the college was dissolved by Henry VIII., when they 
wereconveyedaway.sometoDukeHumphrey'shbrary/ 
Lelflnd, (1538) speaking of Wressil Castle, Yorkshire, 
8ays,"0nelhingIlikideKcediag]yyn oneofthetowers, 
that was a Study, caullid Paradise; wher wasa closet 
in the midle, of 8 Squares latised aboute. and at the 
Toppe of every Square was a Desk ledgid to set 
Bookes on Gofers withyn them, and these eemid M 
yoinidhardto the Toppe of the Closet; and yet by 
pulling, one or al wold cum downe briste highe 
rabettes, and serve for Deskes to hiy Bookea on." 

In an old account book of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, is this entry ; — 

" Anno 1556. For chains for the books in this , 
library, 3a. Anno 1560, For chaining the books ii 
the library, 4*." And among the articles for keeping 
the Universitie Librarie, Male 1582 — " If any 
nhaine, clasps, rope, or such like decay happen to be, 
the sayd keeper to signify the same unto the v. chan- 

I King's MunimPDla Anliqua, 152, and Wailon. ' Jtioorary, 
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eellour within three days after he shall spy such 
default, to the ende the same may be amended/' 
That books were frequently chained to desks, we 
learn from Wood, who, in speaking of ** Foulis's 
History of the Plots and Conspiracies of our pretended 
Saints the Presbyterians/' says, " this book hath 
been so pleasing to the royalists, that they have 
chained it to desks in public places for the vulgar to 
read." 

Fox's Book of Martyrs was very generally chained 
in the churches ; and long prior to its publication 
many other books were in like manner secured. Sir 
Hiomas Lyttleton, knight, bequeathed, A. D. 1481, 
** to the abbot and convent of Hales-Owen, a boke 
wherein is contaigned the Constitutions Provincial 
and De Gestis Romanorum, and other treatis therein^ 
which I wull be laid and bounded with an yron 
chayne in some convenient parte within the saide 
church, at my costs, so that all preests and others 
may se and rede it whenne it pleaseth them." * 

In the church of Grantham, Lincolnshire, was a 
library remarkable for being one of the very few 
remaining that had its volumes chained to the 
shelves.'^ The books here are now fest going to decay 
from neglect. There are about two hundred volumes, 
principally divinity, in various bindings of Calf and 
vellum, with wooden boards or strong pasteboard. 



* Nicolas's Test Vetusta, i. 367. ^ Hartshorne's Book 

Rarities of Cambridge, 17. 
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The greater portion have a chain attached, as ia seen by 
the sketch of one of the books in thia library ; which 
also displays the early euatom before referred to of 




lettering the titles on the fore-edge of the leaves, 
These books were formtrly fixed to strong desks or 
benches, the ring at the end of the chain being at- 
tached to a bolt fastened to the shelves. It is sup* 
posed that this library was first neglected about one 
hundred and seventy years ago, when, from a great 
fire that took place in the town, a number of the suf- 
ferers were allowed to take refuge in it, until bettei 
accommodation could be provided for them ; to the* 
great injury of the books, and their total neglect evQ» 

This custom of chaining books appears to havfl 
been very generally adopted iu all public librariea/j 
In the tirst draft of the slatutea Sir Thomas Bodl^ 
drew up for his library, he ohscr^-cs, '■ As it may b«. 
lawful and free for all comers in, to peruae any 
volumes that are chained to the desks, in the body 
the library, not forgetting to fasten their clasps ani 
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strings, to untaugle tlieir chains,"' Sfc. He speaks 
in one of his letters of their being " chained to pre- 
vent embezzlement,"" and that they had better be 
clasped after thev are chained. His orders for chains 
are very frequent and very extensive ; on one occa- 
sion for a thousand. He wishes to know what fault 
is found with them, " for I know Ihey will catch, but 
yet leas than any I have seen," and requests " Mr. 
Haidocke to procure clasps for Mr. Vice Chancellor's 
two great volumes, so that they may be chained, and 
stand as a fair ornament." He also speaks of the 
chains being ao disposed "that they may not take 
away the sight and show of the books ; — of John 
Smith, the maker of the chains; — the chiun- 

To the year 1711, at least, did this preoBiition 
against pilfering partially continue. A paper found 
in a copy of " Lock on the Epistles," of this period, 
thus enters into the subject. " Since, to the great 
reproach of the nation, and a much greater one of 
our holy religion, the thievish disposition of some 
that enter into libraries to learn no good there, hath 
made it necessary to secure the innocent books, and 
even the sacred volumes themselves, with chains — 
which are better deserved by those ill persons, who 
have too much learning to be lianged, and too little 
to be honest, care should be taken hereafter, that as 
additions shall he made to this hbrary, of which there 

i. 102, " Ibid. 123, 
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is n hopeful expectation, h hai h d n h be 
longer, nor more clum h n th m 

requires ; and that the p h b h a 
fastened to the books, ma h n d ha 

of the cover, and so smoothly, as not lo gall or raze 
the booka, while they are removed from or to their 
respective places. Till a better may he devised, a 
pattern is given in the three volumes of the Centur 
Magdeburg, lately given and set up. And foras- 
much as the latter, and much more convenient man- 
ner of placing books in libraryes, is to turn their backs 
outwards, with the titles and other decent ornaments 
in gilt- work, which ought not to be hidden, as in this 
library, by a contrary position, the beauty of the 
fairest volumes is ; — therefore, to prevent this for the 
future, and to remedy that which is past, if it shall 
be thought worth the pains, this new method of 
fixing the chain to the back of the book ia recom- 
mended, till one more suitable shall be contrived."" 

This period had not only introduced great varie^ 
in the styles of binding, but, from the increase in 
the number of hooks, and the consequent greatei; 
employment, a host of craftsmen also; — sc 
and important a body, as, in connect ion with the prii 
ters, to have influence enough to obtain the foUowii 
Act of Parhameat for their protection in the twenl^< 
fifth year of Henry VIII. (A. D. I53;[). which 
not repealed tiU the twelfth of George 11. 

« Pipem on the Dark Ages, Br, Mag. x. 301. 
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•* Whereas by the provision of a statute made in 
the first year of the reign of king Richard III., it 
was provided in the same act, that all strangers re- 
pairing unto this realm might lawfully bring into 
the said realm, printed and written books, to sell at 
their liberty and pleasure. By force of which pro- 
vision there hath come into this realm, sithen the 
making of the same, a marvelous number of printed 
books, and daily doth ; and the cause of making of 
the same provision seemeth to be, for that there 
were but few books and few printers, within this 
realm at that time, which could well exercise and 
occupy the said science and craft of printing ; never- 
theless, sithen the making of the said provision, 
many of this realm, being the king's natural subjects, 
have given themselves so diligently to learn and exer- 
cise the said craft of printing, that at this day there 
be within this realm a great number of cunning and 
expert in the said science or craft of printing : as 
able to exercise the said craft in aU points, as any 
stranger in any other realm or country. And fur- 
thermore, where there be a great number of the 
king's subjects within this realm, which live by the 
craft and mystery of binding of books, and that there 
be a great multitude well expert in the same, yet all 
this notwithstanding there are divers persons, that 
bring from beyond the sea great plenty of printed 
books, not only in the Latin tongue, but also in our 
maternal English tongue, some bound in boards, 
some in leather, and some in parchment, and them 
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sell by retail, wliereliy many of the king's aiibjectfi, 
being binders of books, and having no other faculty 
wherewith to get their hving, he destitute of work, 
and like to he undone, except some reformation he 
herein had. Be it therefore enacted by the king onr 
sovereigne lord, the lords spiritaaj and temporal, and 
the commons in this present parliament aasembleil, 
and by authority of the same, that the said proviHo, 
made jn the first year of the said king Richard the 
Third, that from the feast of the nativity of om' LorJ 
God next coming, shall be void and of none effect. 

" And further, be it enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that no persons, resiant, or inhabitant, within 
this realm, after the said feast of Christmas next 
coming, shal huy to sell again, any printed books, 
brought from any parts out of the king's oheysance, 
ready bound in boards, leather or parchment, upon 
pain to lose and forfeit for every book bound out of 
the said king's obeyeance, and brought into tliis realni, 
and brought by any person or persons within 
same to sell again contrary to this act, six gbillingt 
and eight pence. 

" And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that no person or persons, inhabitant, o: 
resiant, within this realm, after the said feast of 
Christmas, ehall buy within this realm, 
Btranger bourn out of the king's oheysance, other 
then of denizens, any manner of printed books. 
brought from any the parts beyond the sea, except 
only by engross-, and not by retail, upon pain of for. 
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utiire of six shiOings and eight pence, for every booit 

bought by retail, contrary to the form iiiid effect 

this estfltute. The said forfeitures to he always 

ed of the huyers of any such hooVs contrary to 

act, the one half of the said forfeitures to be to 

use of our sovereign lord the king, and the other 

loiety to be to the party that will seize, or sne for 

the same in any of the ling's courts, to be by hill, 

plaint, or information, w!i ere in the defendant shall not 

be admitted to wage his law, nor no protection, ne 

essoin shall be unto him allowed. 

■■ Provided always, and be it enacted by the 
authority before said, that if any of the said printer?, 
or selicra of printed boolcs, inhabited within this 
realm, at any time hereafter, happen in such wise to 
enhance, or encrease the prices of any such printed 
boolis in sale or binding, at too high and unreason- 
able prices, in such wise as complaint be made there- 
of unto the king's highness, or unto the lord chan- 
cellor, lord treasurer, or any of the chief justices of 
the one bench or the other, that then the same 
lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and two chief jus- 
tices, or two of any of them, shall have power and 
authority to enquire thereof, as well by the oaths of 
twelve honest and discreet persons, as otherwise by 
due examination by their discression. And after tlie 
same enhauncing and encreasing of the said prices of 
the said books and binding, shall be so found by the 
ad twelve men, or otherwise, by examination of the 
lord chaueellor. lord treasurer and justices, or 
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two of them at the least, that thea the same lord 
chancellor, lord treasurer, and justices, or two 
of them at the least, from time to come, shaS 
have power and authority to reform and redress »udt 
enhaancing of the prices of printed books from tima 
to time by their diaccessiona, and to limit prices a^ 
well of the boots, as for the binding of them. Ai 
over that, the oflender or offenders thereof beii 
convict by esamlnatian of the same lord cfaanceUm; 
lord treasurer, or two justices, or two of them, 
otherwise, shall lose and forfeit for every book Iq 
them sold, whereof the price shall be enhanced (n 
the book, or binding thereof, three -shillings and four 
pence, the one half thereof shall be to the kingl 
highness, and the other half to the parties grieved 
that will complain upon the same, in manner b 
form before rehearsed." 

That the prices were thus fised, will appear by 1 
following extracts, which will also cast some light 
the sums then charged for books and binding'. A pr^ 
damation of Henry VIII. 's in May, 1540, relative! 
Grafton's Bible, then recently printed, sets the prica: 
ten shillings unbound, and not above twelve shillinj 
well bound and clasped." At tlie end of the " Bool| 
of the Common Prayer," printed by Richard Graftfl 
infoho,A.D. 1549, ia this monition: — "the kin{[ 
maiestie by the adiiice of his most dcre vncle the led 
protector, and other his highnes counsail, etraightj 
cbargcth, and commaundeth that no manner of pa 

'■ Lewii's TrBiislalinns ofttie Bible, 13T. 
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•one shall sell this present book unbound aboue the 
price of two shyllynges and two pence. And the 
game bounde in paste or in bordes in calues lether 
not aboue the price of four shillynges the pece. God 
eaue the Kyng." Strype relates, that ** Sir William 
Cecil, principal Secretary of State to king Edward, 
procured for Seres, a printer in St. Paul's Church 
Yard, in 1569, a licence to print all manner of private 
prayers, called Primers, as should be agreeable to the 
Common Prayer, established in the Court of Par- 
liament, and that none other should print the same. 
•And when printed, that by the lords of the Privy 
Council, or by the lord Chancellor, &c. the reason- 
able price thereof be set, as well in the leaves, as 
being bound in paste or board, in like manner as 
was expressed in the end of the Book of Common 
Prayer.'* 

It may not be irrelevant here to notice the charge, 
as we think unjustly, against the early bookbinders, 
of wanton destruction of many choice and splendid 
MSS. Portions have frequently been found under 
the end-papers, on the backs, and even forming the 
whole of the interior lining or covers of early printed 
works, which has led to the accusation of the artists 
of that day having much to answer for on this head. 
How they became possessed of them has been shown 
at the period of the Reformation. That the book- 
binder's share of the spoil was large is doubtless true^ 
but we may reasonably suppose, that however ex- 

*J Johnson's Typographia, i. 543, 
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tensive, it tlid not consist of perfect works ; but aG 
more or leas mutilated piior to their sale or gnait. 
And even admitting tlicm tu have been so, the penabt 
tics attached to theii- diversion from any other put4 
]ioae than total destruction, would, we uppreheodjt 
act upoQ their minds, and present an etiectua] bar ti 
the books being even secretly diapoaed of. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the Art it 
the seventeenth century, and are compelled at tb4 
commencement of it to state, that the inonni 
execution, and style of finish, Iiad altered much ft» 
the worse. The old folios of this period po: 
none of the compactness and beauty observed in tbft 
bindings of the previoua century, liow far this may 
be attributed to the unsettled state of the country 
(luring the civil wars of Chailes the First, the e 
morality of the Puritans, and the reckless profligacy 
of the second Charles" reign, cannot for certainty h 
determined. That these circumstances had mucS 
influence cannot be doubled ; for hoolsbindera, 
other artists, lucking the pationage of the wealthy^ 
have not much to stimulate them to greater excrtiod 
than the necessity of procuring the means of exist- 
ence may demand. This state of the art continued 
throughout the whole of this century. Tlie pon- 
deroQS volumes of the old nonconformist divinea, 
present little or no variety, being principally cover 
witli an uniform brown calf, without ornamental e 
terior. Several bindings, however, of this period. 
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are thickly studded with gilt ornament on the back. 
Oaken boards had entirely disappeared, and a thick 
but flimsy pasteboard substituted, the binds, which 
were of hempen cord being laced in holes pierced 
through them. A gilt ornament is sometimes seen 
on the sides : it is of a peculiar character, generally a 
diamond-shaped tool in the centre, and sometimes 
snialler ones in each comer. They are badly exe« 
cuted, being dull impressions of an ornament, dis- 
playing no taste, and having none of the sharpness of 
finish necessary to give a good effect. 

They continued to beat their books, as in the pre- 
vious century, in order to produce as much solidity as 
possible. Of this peculiarity, a poet, Clement Barks- 
dale,' ha^ left us the following evidence in his ad- 
dress 

it TQ. THE BOOKBINDER. 

Has my muse made a £fiu1t ? Friend, I entreat, 
Before you bind her up, you would her beat. 
Though She's not wanton, I can tell 
Unlesse you beat her, you^l not bind her well." 

This characteristic of their bindings is also further 
shown in the annexed engraving of an ancient book- 
binder, from an old print; who, though seated and 
taking his ease more than is now the practice, appears 
to be hammering away at the book on the stone with 
a firm determination of doing justice to this depart- 

• Nympha Lihethris, or the Cotswold Muse, 95, 

M 3 
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ment. The operatinn of sewing is also here disijlujed, 
as alao in the foliage introduced into tlie print, the 
BppearBQce of the books of the period. The jostice 
of attention to the sewing and hacking of their books 
must, however, be given to the craftsmen nf this 
century, as may he seen in same of the volumes in St. 
Paul's Cathedral library, London, which, where pre- 
served from damp, are as firm in this particular as tiie 
day they were executed. 

But, in speaking generally, we must not detract 
from the merits of a few of the more talented artists 
of this degenerated period of our history ; establish- 
ing the opinion before expressed, that where palrona 
were found, workmen would not be wanting equal to 
the task of executing binding in a superior manner. 
It is evident that in a few instances a considerable 
degree of splendour was bestowed, and vast wealth 
expended on the exterior of the books of some of the 
lovers of literature. One of tliese, bishop Cositi, not 
only lavished great treasure on, but perfectly under- 
stood the various manipulation a required in the exe- 
cution of binding. On October ] B. 1 670, he expressly 
enjoins that " the bookca i^hould be all rubbed once a 
fortnight before the fire to prevent moulding." la 
another letter, in the year 1C71, to his secretary; 
Stapylton, he says, " You spend a. greate deale of 
time and many letters abont Hugh Hutchinson, »nd 
the urMcs he h to set upon rny bookes. Where the 
backs are all gilited over, there must bee of necessity 
a piece of crimson leather set on tu receive the slump. 
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and upon all paper and parchment bookes besides. 
The hke course must be taken with such bookes as 
are rude and greasy, and not apt to receive the stamp. 
The impression will be taken the better if Hutchinson 
ehaves the leather thinner," With such knowledge 
of the practice of bookbmding, we cannot be surprised 
at the bishops love of luxury in the coverings of the 
choicest works, which the following document attests. 

To the Right Rev. Ffather in Qod, John Ld. 
Bp. of Durham. 

For one booke of Acts bd. in white lether 2 6 
For binding the Bible and Comon Prayer 
and double gilding and other trouble in 

fitting them . . 3 

Pd* for ruleing the Comon Prayer, ..080 

TheTotall 3 10 6 



This, taking into consideration the value of money 
at the time, appears to have been the very height of 
luxury and extravagance ; but is nothing when com- 
pared with the other ornament lavished on the above 
Bible and Prayer, 

" Receivd the 31 of January, 1662, of the Right 
Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, by the hands of Myles Stapylton, the summe 
of one hundred pounds, being in part of payment for 
the plate and workmanship of the covers of a Bible 
and Common Praier Booke. I say received by me, 
M. S, Houser, Goldsmith, 100/." 
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'Hiia munificent patron of the art does not appear 
to have confined his endeavour* to the era hellish ment 
of his own library, and the hooks of the church over 
which he presided, hut to have influenced by Ua 
example the patronage of others. In a letter bearing 
the date of Dec. 8, 1662, from Mr. Arden to the 
bishop's secretary, Myles Stapylton, is this passage. 
" My Lord desires you to bespeeke black leather 
cases, lined with green, for the sUfer and gilf booket, 
for the countess of Clarendon to carrie and keepe 

With support such aa this, though the art degeno- 
mted so far as the general bindings of the coDstrj 
may be taken into account, a degree of splendour a 
taste was preserved by a few, which still kept up ihel 
remembrance of the talent of previous workmen, wiA] 
many of their valuable receipts and directions ; 
which, tended ultimately to the production of a gene»i 
rally improved taste in the eighteenth, and, iiltimatelfj V 
to the perfection of the nineteenth century. T 
consideration of this important result, we shall, i 
seventh chapter, devote oar attention. 



' Dibdin't Bib. Dec, ii 
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FOREIGN BINDING AND BINDERS, FROM THK INVEN- 
TION OP PRINTING, TO THK INTRODUCTION OP 
MODKRN BOOKBINDING. 

The invention of the Art of Printing appears to 
have taken place at that happy period, when, from 
circamstances, it became of more inestimable value to 
posterity by preserving many of the noblest produc- 
tions of past ages, than perhaps a century later it 
would have been possible for it to have achieved. 
For, while in its infancy, the fall of Constantinople, 
and consequent dispersion of the extensive and mag- 
nificent library of the Byzantine emperors, in afford- 
ing great facilities to the early printers of the 
continent, multiplied the most important classic 
treasures, many of which existed in single copies, 
and of which the accident of a moment might have 
deprived the world for ever. Of the one hundred 
and twenty thousand manuscripts which are said to 
have disappeared,* a valuable portion of them being 

* Gibbon's Rome. 



deposited in Italy, thus successively issued from the 
presses of the early professors of the art, and e 
preserved to our times by the sturdy integrity and 
firm ■workmanship of contemporary bookhinders. 

The greater extent of printing on the continent, 
which rapidly spread to the principal cities of 
Germany and France, afforded the utmost facility to 
foreign hookbinders, who consequently increased in 
number as the commerce in books became extended; 
and eventually spread themselves over most other 
countries, many of them permanently settling 
England.'' In commenting on the workmanship of 
these early settlers, we have, in the previous chapter 
also entered into the detail of the bindings of tha 
continent also. A repetition of those facts here 
becomes unnecessary. We shaU, therefore, confine 
our remarks to wha.t is exclusively continental, doriog 
the same period. 

In the public libraries of the continent, Germu%, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Spanisii, Sic. many ea^lJl^ 
specimens of binding, richly studded with gems, 
ornamented with silver and gold, still exist, and tit 
the less pretending ones of the monasteries, thrf 
oaken boards of the fourteenth century covered witj( 
vellum, are found attached to a great number of tl 
books, and still in a good state of preservation.* 
It is, however, on the continent, as in our on 

" 8-e Act HieliBrd ITI. c. ii. sect. rii. ' Dibdiii's BibU 
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.ntrj-, to thy patronnge of the wealthy and lovers 
of books, that we have to attribute the successful 
operation of the beat workmen. And in the history 
of their libraries, and the specimens remaining, can 
we alone trace the progress of the art. To Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, who died, A, D. 1490, must be 
assigned the honour of the rank, as first patron of the 
period of which we are now treating. His library con- 
sisted of not less than fifty- thousand MSS. and books,'' 
preserved in the most costly bindings, and embel- 
lished with aU that ingenuity could sug^gest or 
wealth procure. This splendid coUectioD was pre- 
aerved in a vaulted gallery. The books were chiefly 
bound in brocade, protected by bosses and clasps of 
silver, or other precious metals. Bonfinius, referring 
to them, says, ' cultus librorum luxuriosissimue.' The 
destruction of the library took place in 1526, when 
Solyman 11. laid siege toBuda. Thecity was taken by 
assault, and the library with all its exquisite appurte- 
nances, became a prey to the rapacity of the Turkish 
soldiers. The bindings torn from the books, which 
they protected, were stripped of the costly ornaments 
with which they were enriched,' Obsopaeus relates, 
that a MS. of the Ethiopica of Heliodorus, was 
brought to him by an Hungarian soldier, which he 
had acquired with many others in the pillage, and 
had preserved as a prize, from the cover retaining 

' Warton'a Eng, Poeliy, ili. 243 " Dibdin's Bih. Dec. ii. 
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some marks of gold and silver workmanship. Cnr- 
dinal Bozmanni offered for the redemption of this 
timable collection, two hundred thousand pieces of the 
imperial monev, htit without effect/ Tlie MSS. 
were either burnt or torn to pieces, and of the whole 
collection, scarcely three hundred are now known to 
exist. Several of these are still preserved in th 
imperial Jibrary of Vienna, but of their orient 
splendour little remains. The public library a 
Stuttgart, alfo pasaesaes a MS. St. Austin on A 
PsalmH, covered with leather, and the original omE 
ments of the time of Corvinus, if not belonging to ' 
his library. It is much faded, but the fore edg** 
preserve their former gill stamped ornaments.' Then 
are also in the public library of Brussels, two niEig]^ 
licent MSS. which once graced the library of Coniaiitl 
The first 13 a Latin Evangelistarium, written in letleri 
of gold upon the most beautiful vellur 
inaptly called The Goiuen Book. It had heeomi 
the property of Philip 11. of Spain, who kept it i 
the Eacurial librarv, under hick and key ; and it \t 
Baid to have been formerly shown to strangers wiflj 
great ceremony, and by torch light! However thi 
may be, 'tis a precious morceau, and of finidieij 
execution.'' Gibbon awards nearly the same lionotd 
to a copy of the Pandects of Justinian, taken at Via 
in the year 1406, by the Florentiiies, and still pre 
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served as a relic in the ancient palace of the republic . 
According to Brenckman, they were new hound in 
purple, deposited in a rich casket, and shown to 
curious travellers by the monks and magistrates, 
bare-headed, and with lighted tapers.' 

. While the art thus flourished in Hungary, it was 
equally successful in Italy, and found in those dis- 
tinguished patrons of literature, the Medici family, 
steady supporters, and liberal aid. The specimens of 
binding still existing, show that no expense was 
spared by the Italians of the fifteenth century, in the 
embellishment of their books. The manuscripts, &c. 
collected by Piero de Medici, are highly ornamented 
with miniatures, gilding, and other decorations, and 
are distinguished by the fleur de lis. Such as were 
acquired by Lorenzo, called the father of literature, 
are also finished with great attention to elegance. 
They are not only stamped with the Medicean arms, 
but with a laurel branch, in allusion to his name, and 
the motto, sbmpbr.^ 

To the above liberal patrons of literature, may be 
added many of the nobles and clergy of Italy, who 
were profuse in their love of embellishment; but 
none more so than the celebrated Cardinal Mazarin. 
His library in his palace on the Quirinal hill, at 
Rome, consisted of 5000 well selected volumes, 
*' bound by artists who came express from Paris.** * 



* Gibbon's Rome, v. 381. k Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medici, 

iL59. ' Dibdin'sBib. Dec.ii.495. 
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Angclus Roccha, in his Appendix to the Biblia Apualo- 
lica Vatican!, 1599, speaking of the library of cardinal 
Laimcellot, says, it was " celebrated as well on ac- 
count of the quantity of hooka, (for there are se- 
ven thousand volumcB), aa for the beautiful bind- 
iug, their admirable order, and magnificent orna- 
mentB." Cardinal Bonelli's library was also celebrated 
as being "illustrious for the richest bindings i 

There is every reason to believe that a great pon 
tion of these binding, as in the case of the books Q 
cardinal Mazarin, were executed by workmen of othei 
countries. The Italians, though furnishing the greatej 
part of the designs, seen in most onuimental worlcS 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, do not appeuf 
to have ever done much for the art of bookbindiiigj 

The libraries of Germany are particularly rich it 
bindings of almost every age and description 
specimens have been referred to in a previous chapter 
and others, ofwhich we shall hereafter speak, attest th 
patronage bestowed on t!ie art. But though wehavl 
no name, on record, us being, par excellence, loreij 
of book embelliabment, the numerous specimens t 
early binding still preserved in Austria, Bavaria 
&c., BufBciently attest n long list of patrons in thi 
successive rulers of the various kingdoms and stutetj 
In the Imperial library of Vienna, an early speciroei 
exists on a fine " Evangelistarium." The binding ii 

■" DiMiti'a aib. P™. ii. -192. 
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of the time of Frederick III. (the middle of the four- 
teenth century.) The ornaments consist of a lion's 
head in the centre of the board, surrounded by golden 
rays, and having a lion's head in each corner of the 
square. An arabesque border surrounds the whole, 
giving an effect both splendid and tasteful." Other 
specimens might be given to a great extent, both in 
this, and the Emperor's private library, in all the 
varieties of silver, velvet, silk, calf, and vellum. 

A MS. office of the Virgin, in the public library at 
Munich, bears witness to the custom of binding books 
in silver, with coloured inlaid ornaments, up to the 
year 1574, which date it bears. This library con- 
tains also four splendid folio volumes, the text of the 
" Seven Penitential Psalms," which exhibit extraor- 
dinary proof of the skill of the writer, musician, 
painter, and bookbinder. Of each of these artists, 
there is a portrait. The name of the binder is Gaspar 
Ritter. The books are bound in red morocco, varie- 
gated with colours, and secured with clasps. Every 
thing about them is square, firm, and complete, and 
stamps Gaspar Ritter as one of the most skilful 
artists of the sixteenth century .° 

In the public libraries of Augsbourg, Stuttgart, 
Landshut, &c., similar specimens, clothed in every 
variety of material, might be adduced in further 
illustration. In the University library at Ley den, 
celebrated throughout Europe, most of the books are 

" Dibdin's Bib. Tour, iii. 271. « Ibid. 
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bound in tine white vellum, and decorated with con- 
siderable taste and splendour. '' 

Germany, on the invention of printing, presented 
a wide field for the binder ; and the artiata of that 
time do not appear to have neglected the opportunity 
presented them. It is more than probable that they 
were also the icventora of the stamped calf ai 
vellum bindings, which have been fully discussed 
an earlier portion of the work. That they would not 
be slow in applying the knowledge of impreaaion 
printing had more particularly brought to notice, may 
be inferred, and the covers of many of the volumes 
printed in Germany at the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century, by the beautiful stamped devices with 
which they are embeUi»bed, strongly establlahes the 
fact. Further than thia, the German binding possesses 
no peculiarity, and up to the present time, the Etrtiets 
of that country have never formed what can be called 
a national binding. 

Prom the great extent of country, they have, how- 
ever, always been numerous. They had at a. very 
early period laws for their guidance, and the tax, 
price for binding books, in slicep-skin, vellum, &c., 
settled by the magistrates. Throughout the electorate 
of Saxony, the prices in sheep were, for large fuHos, 
one guilder or florin, three grosses ; common folio^ 
one Sarin; large quarto, twelve grosses; common 
quarto, eight grosses ; large octavo, tive grossca | 

'' SsTagu'a Libra Uii, i, 80, 
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<;ommon octavo, four grosses; duodecimo, three 
grosses.'* 

These facts, although not presenting us with any- 
particular feature in the history of the art of book- 
binding, are interesting as showing the general spread 
of talented artists at an early period over the several 
countries of Europe, and that it was very successfully 
practised during the fifteenth century admits of no 
doubt. This will be more fully confirmed by the 
account of French bookbinding, to which we shall 
now direct our attention. 

To the steady and continued support of her kings 
and wealthy men may be attributed the high position 
the binders of France for a long period occupied, over 
those of England or any other country. During 
the sixteenth century, their superiority was so gene- 
rally acknowledged that they were sent to most parts 
of Europe ; in the libraries of which, many of their 
works still remain to prove the judgment of their 
employers and the skill of the workmen. Of these 
early French artists, Gascon, Desseuil, Pasdaloup, 
and Derome, occupy the first rank. 

Gascon is considered to have been the workman 
who bound a considerable part of the libraries of 
Henrv II., and Jean Grolier, of which we shall soon 
speak, and which will attest the merit of the work- 
man. Desseuil equally excelled in the fineness of 
his binding, and the elegance of his finishing. Pasde- 
loup and Derome were contemporaries, and fully bore 

^ Fritsch*s Dissertation on Bookbinders. 
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ovit the reputnrion of their jiredeceBSors. The esti- 
mation the hindings of the ahove artists are held in, 
is fully shown hy the prices given for many works of 
email value from their being coaled by them. Of the 
latter, may be cited the notice uponGoiitard, wherein- 
the editor esplains himself thus, "The hooka de-;, 
scribed in this Catalogue are in part bound by thcj 
celebrated Derome, the phanix of biuders."' And we 
may evidence a copy of "Geyler'sNavicula Fatnorum," 
sold by auction in London, for 4*2/. from being coated 
in a Grolier binding,* which book may be bought fat\ 
a ducat on the continent. 

The royal library at Paris contains innumerablflj 
specimens of the bindings of the period we have abovQ 
allnded to. Previous to the reign of Francis I., th^ 
greater portion of the books were covered with velvet, 
brocade, &c., of various colours and patlerns. S 
still remain, among which, a MS, Ptolemieus, in bluB 
velvet with a running yellow pattern, now nearly 
worn away. Here, also, may be seen many of the 
old monastic bindings in ivory, gilt, or brass, studded* 
with cameos and precious stones, and covered witlb 
figures of all characters and ages.' Many of the 
books of Francis I. were bound in leather in a plain 
manner, differing only according to the tastes of tlut 
countries in which they were bound. With the excep-, 
tion of presents and a few favourite works, all fai^ 
Ijatin, Italian, and French MSS. were bound witl^ 
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black leather. His Greek manuscripts were partly 
bound in the oriental style, and partly in various 
coloured moroccos, with smooth backs and no bands. 
They are distinguished by the arms of France, and 
the insignia of the monarch (a Salamander and the 
letter F) stamped in gold or silver. Some of the books 
have dolphins added, which indicate the book to have 
been bound in the time of Francis, not for the king, 
but for the dauphin." 

Under the reign of Henry II. it is that we must 
look for the celebrated bindings of France in the six- 
teenth century. The books bound for this prince are 
also distinguished by his insignia, or by his initial H, 
interwoven with that of his mistress, Diana of Poi- 
tiers, H). We have stated that Gascon was the 
probable binder of a portion of Henry II.'s books, of 
which about eight hundred volumes now remain in 
the royal library, bound in a similar manner. But 
the credit of the advances the art made at this period 
must be attributed to Jean Grolier, bom at Lyons, in 
1479, Chevalier^ Viscount d*Aguisi, and one of the 
four treasurers of France. This learned and distin- 
guished man was a zealous protector of the arts, and 
possessed the most beautiful library, in respect to 
size, condition, and binding, at that time known. 
Though a kind of leather called morocco had been 
in use in the time of Francis I., it is very doubtful 
whether the skin dressed as we now see it was applied 
as a cover for books previous to its introduction by 
u Essui llistoriquc sur la Bibliotlieque du Roi, 24. 
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Grolier, Many of his books exist in the lihrariea ic 
Franee auti this country, and the estimation in whJcb 
they are held has been noticed. The beauty, delicai^', 
and excellent taste of the ornaments are well knowa 
and acknowledged. Vigneiil de Malville," saya, " The 
books were gilt with a delicacy unknown to the bin-- 
ders of his time; he was so much the amateur o 
good editions, that he possessed all those given bi 
the Aldusea, of whom he was the friend : 
them bound in his own house, under hia o\ 
and he disdained not at times to put his own hand b 

Of Grolicr's hooks many are to be fonnd in Mr 
Cracherode's collection iu the British Museum. TheJ 
are well and firmly bound. The simplicity of t 
ornamental work is their great charm. A auccesMMi 
of plain lines forming divers compartments e 
with much precision, and attention to proportion^ 
appears nearly on the whole. Tbese designs he i 
said to have composed himself in moments of leisor 
when he forsook the more serious cares of his offie^ 
They all bear the inscription — 

A. J. Gholibr bt AMicoRnM. 
showing that he wished his books to be used by 1 
friends as well as himself. Of the care his frtenA 
took of them, the still perfect stale of the hindingt 
amply testifies. Nor must we omit the meed of pnuB« 
to Gascon or whatever other binders he employe*^ 
' MilwKvs ill' Liltemliue, 
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for bindings evidencing a greater care for the in- 
t^rity of a good margin, and beauty of finish, of no 
time or country, are to be met with. Subjoined is a 
specimen of the ornamental side cover of a folio 
"Chronicle of Freculphus," 1539, from the collection 
of the late Mr. Heber. It is in brown calf. The 
author's name occupies the centre. 

Grolier is considered to be the introducer of letter- 
ing pieces between the bands of the back. 

How far the taste of Grolier may have influenced, 
or whether he had any direction in the binding of 
the books of Henry II. to which we must now re- 
turn, is not satisfactorily determined. The most 
splendid portion of the bindings of Henry, are those 
^m the fine library at Anet, erected by Diana of 
Poitiers, distinguished by the interlaced H's andD's. 
If not directed by Grolier, she appears to have been 
influenced by the splendour of his library ; and with 
her unbounded love for books, the wealth she could 
bestow, and her influence over the monarch, we need 
not wonder at the beauty of the bindings belonging 
to her library. The embellishments are in good 
taste, being, like Groliers, principally composed of 
lines, interwoven with the initials before referred to, 
bows, quivers, arrows, and the crescent, emblems of 
the goddess Diana, whose name she bore. 

Of the elegance of some of her books, the binding 
of a copy of the French version of the ** Cosmography 
of Sebastian Munster," in the public library at Caen, 
in Normandy, remains as evidence. It is as splendid 
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as it is curious. It contains two portraits of Henry 
II, and fourcjf Holofemes on each side of the binding. 
In the centre of the sides are the usnal omamentB' 
above referred to, but on the back are five portrait*, 
of Diana, in gilt, each within the bands. Two of 
them ore faced by portraits of Henry, There I 
also on the sides two pretty medallions of a winged 
figure blowing a trumpet, and standing upon ft' 
chariot drawn hv four horses, with the date loa3.* 

It is believed Diana suggested that one copy of 
every book to which the royal privilege extended^ 
should he printed upon vellum and handHomely 
bound, as ordered by an edict of Henry II. in ld56Li 
Of this date the binding of a "MS. L"Hiatorie Ho. 
maine," No, 6984, in the royal library, ia of estremq 
beauty. The lines in all directions, principally dri 
cnlsr, are atmnst innumerable, and well esecutefi 
The date 1556, is impressed on the outside.* 

Contemporary with Grolier, another patron, of tha 
name of Maioli, is wel) known, from hifl bindin 
though of his personal history no traces are left. 
The decoration of his bindings also consists of designl 
in compartments, and bear liis name like Groher'ij 
thus— 

Tuo Maioli Amicoevu. 

An Itahan edition of the " Psalms of David," 4tO» 
1534, once belonging tn the library of il/si'o/i, fi 
merly possessed by Mr. Singer, bears on the revei 
side of tile binding the foUowing motto — 

- DibUiii's liLb. Tour, v<il, i. 330 ' Il.i.L 
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- INIMICI. MEL MEA. MICHI. NON. ME. 

MICHI."^ 

The royal library of France exhibits but few bind- 
ings of the time of Francis II. They are marked 
with an F. and II. Some of them have the addi- 
tion of the initials of Charles IX. from which circum- 
stance it appears likely the books were only partly 
finished at the death of Francis. Those marked with 
the cipher Charles IX. are more numerous, impressed 
with two C's reversed, and interwoven, sometimes 
with K. surmounted bv a crown.' 

Under the reign of Henry IV., the celebrated his- 
torian and bibliographer, James Augustus De Thou, 
was master of the royal collection. Under his direc* 
tion many of the books were bound, principally in red 
morocco, and impressed with the royal arms of France, 
and the initials of the king. On some we read the 
following inscription — 
-HENRICI IIII. PATRIS PATRIAE VIRTU- 

TUM RESTITUTORIS." 
as on tiie MS. Bible of Charles the Bald, which is 
highly ornamented with fleur de lis of gold, crowns, 
&c.* 

De Thou also collected a large library of his own, 
sparing no expense in procuring copies of the most 
celebrated works of the learned. Jacob'' says his 
library contained more than eight thousand very rare 

y Dibdin's Bib. Dec. ii. 476 * Home's Tat. i. 299.- 
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the binding of wbtcfa, according to BoUialdns, coat 
20,000 crowns. De TTion's favoorite colour was it 
principally morocco. The monograni he adopted w 
comprised of the initials ADT interwoven. Othera 
represent an A between two G's aa in the Cracherods 
copy of the Lihaniue of 1 606, in the British Museum/ 
which has on the ddes the arms of De Thou and thostf 
of some other person.' This connection of arms a 
pears on several of his books. His bindings in genetal 
are not bo ornamented as those of Grolier, but n 
they are found, on some of his better books they wilt 
bear comparison with those of that illustrious a 
Earl Sjieuser possesses some fine specimens ; 
their estimation by collectors may be gathered f: 
the sale of "Salvianus on Fishes" for £30 lOs.on thfl 
disposal of the late Mr. Edward's bbrary, abookby no 
means scarce.^ The engraving is from anarabesqiw 
binding of a " Stephens Greek Testament," in thfl 
library of Earl Spencer. 

To these distinguished patrons of binding we ma 
add the names of Colbert and Hoyen, of La Valltet 
and Lainoignon, The two great bibliographers of tfc 
time were Jerome Bigaon and Gabriel Navde; tl 
former, librarian to the king, the other to Cardinal 
OnagariuB. The Cardinal's library was next to tJ 
royal collection in extent and magniScence. Jacob 
sayg it was open every Thursday, from mc 
unU curious volumes, all bound in morocco or coif gilt; 

■• nibdlii'h UM). necaincriiii ii. +83, •< lUii. H. ' 




night. In his time there 
folio, bound in virgin 

torders of gold. The president Ixingueil could 
hoBst, in Jacob's time, of nn admirable collection of 
books, which he was increasiog every day, and the 
library of Nicolas Chevalier formed the basement and 
iirst stories. " This hbrary," says Jacob, " is one of 
the most excellent in Paris for the bindinq, which is 
all in calf, covered with fleur de lis, and gilt upon the 
*dgeB. There is also some MSS, very rare, covered 
_ with velvet." He tells us that in the library of Claude 
VUrfe, in the castle of Abbatie, tbere were more 
ban 4600 vols, and among which were 20O MSS. 
vellnm, covered with green velvet. In the 
I library are several works from this collection, 
IBring his arms, and splendidly attired. The library 
the Araenal also contaiiiE some. Many other 
existed. Gay Patin had GOOU volumes. 
fae Da Puys about 8000 volumes. Jacques Ribier 
learly 10,000. Cardinal Seve had his COOO. The 
duke de la Valticre, a. little beyond the middle of the 
seventeenth century, had already 20,000 vols.' From 
the time of Louis XIll. the books id the royal 
library ceased to be distinguished by the difiereut 

In France, as we have shown was the case in this 
country, the early printers exercised the art of book- 
binding also. Chevallier, inhia" History of Printing." 
states, that Eustace, Eve, and P. le Noir, each styled 
' DiVdiEsBib Deo. ii.49*. 
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themselves binders to the university, or the king. 
Jean Canivet also atyled himself, in the year 1566, 
Rdegator Vniversitalis'. Louis XIV., by an edict 
in 1685, separated the corporation of binders from 
the printers of books in the university of Paris ; but 
by the eame edict, the binders were always rated and 
reputed of the number of the agents of the univer- 
sity, and enjoyed in this quality the same privileges 
they had done before. Two French binders, named 
GalUard and Portier, were celebrated for improve- 
ments about the end of the sixteenth century. 

Were further proof of the distinguished talent o£ 
the early French bookbinders necessary, many other 
specimena might be produced. Sufficient has been 
done to substantiate this point ; but frankly 
have admitted the superiority of the French boak- 
binders over all others, during the period we have 
been treating of, it will be seen that in the fol- 
lowing century they began to retrograde, and their 
bindings to possess no distinctive character. Thcf 
ueg-Iected the illustrious example set before them 'bf 
their predecessors, whilst the binders of anothel 
country, profiting by it, bestirred themselves 
acquisition of the true principles of the art, whjcl^ 
though progressing slowly for a time, eventually li 
to that degree of excellence now eiihibited in Englid 
binding, which for some years was not, if 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, by any other 
try in the world. 

' Dibdiii's Bib. Decii. +S2. 
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For some years no sensible progreKsioii or im- 
proTement in bookbinding' succeeded tbe period em- 
braced in the three previous chapters of our inquiry. 
The art, if not retrograding' further, still made no 
advances, and no names, either as patrons or practi- 
tioners, in this country or France, occur to redeem the 
end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century from being characterized a. dark portion of 
its history. But a new and brilliant era was about 
commencing, that was to give a stimulus to the efforts 
oftlie Enghsh hinders, and, by the influence of exam- 
ple, to considerably increase the number of patrons of 
the art. A taste for the collection and establishment 
of lai^ and valuable libraries bee^an to develope itself 
soon after the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This materially influenced the sale of books, 
and incidentally every branch connected with them. 
New works more frequently appeared, and. from tbe 
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increased demand, in the course of some years, old 
ones, that had Iain dormant in small collections, i 
the secluded libraries of convents on the continent, 
were aubmilted to public competition. As a conse- 
quence, from the greater number of books, binding 
began to revive, and bj the successive eiTorta of many 
intelligent and talented professors of the art, attained 
a perfection in Great Britain, not equalled by the 
moat splendid efforts of the best days of French book- 
binding. 

Tlie first and most distinguished of the collectors 
of the eigliteenth century, was Harley, earl of Ox- 
ford, whose fine library, now in the British Museum, 
attests his spirit as a collector, and his munificentr 
patronage of every thing connected with literative. 
And when we consider the numerous other patrons of 
the hook-trade, at this time forming collections, i 
need not feel surprise that the eighteenth ccntnry.^ 
presenting, as it did, so extensive a field for the taleof 
and energy of the British bookbinder, was prodoctivi 
of the most satisfactory results. 

The books in the Harleian collection are princtJ 
pally hound in red morocco, presenting but Uttltfi 
variety in the style of finish. Theyarewhatis termed' 
respectably and soundly bound, with a, broad bordo! 
of gold round Ihe sides, some with the addition of a 
centre ornament; the fcre edges of the leaves are left 
plain, and the end-papers arc Dutch marble. The 
artist by whom they were bound is not known. 

This dcst:ription furnishes a fair specimen of the 
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general style of binding till near the close of the 
eighteenth century. Materials, of course, differed, 
but morocco, rusaio, and brown calf, were the prin- 
cipal EubatoQces. The art may be said to have pro- 
gressed more in the forwarding, or early stages, than 
in the finishing, for it must be confessed, that the selec- 
tion of their tools for gilding were not often chosen 
with the best taste; birds, trees, ships, &c., being 
indiscriminately applied to the backs of books, whose 
contents were frequently diametrically opposite to 
what the omamenl selected would lead any one to 
imply. But we must except a few of the bindings of 
the period, which evidence better taste. The late Mr. 
Uollis had his books decorated in a singular manner. 
He employed the celebrated artist Pingo to cut a 
number of emblematical devices, as the caduceus 
of Mercury, the wand of j^sculapius, the cap of 
liberty, owls, &c. With these the backs, and some- 
times the sides of his hooka, were ornamented. When 
patriotism animated a work, he adorned it with caps 
of liberty, and the pugio or short sword used by the 
Roman soldiers ; when wisdom filled the page, the 
owl's majestic gravity indicated the contents ; the 
caduceos pointed out eloquence ; and the wand of 
jEsculapius was the signal for good medicines.' 

I The bindings of Oxford and Cambridge, about a 
century ago, continued to be celebrated for their supe- 
rior workmanship, and are held in high estimation by 
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several modern collectors. The characteristics of tliB 
bindings of which we are now speaking, are a pecu- 
liar firmness and improved taste of finish. They k 
in plain calf, with bands, and maibled edges, thcr 
sjjacea between being filled up with gilt tooling. 

The middle of the eighteenth century witnessed the 
introduction of the sawn back, whereby the bands a 
which the hook is eewn, were let into the backs of tb 
sheets, and thus no projection appears, as is seen t 
all bindings of a previous date. Where it was finj{ 
used ia not known, but it is considered the Dntd 
binding first gave the idea. Although it was adoptod 
by many of the English and French binders wi(^ 
repugnance, it became fashionable. Bands, i 
cords, were soon only used for school books, whid 
species of binding is now universally known as skeqi 
bands. The general kind of binding now, up totlw 
end of the eighteenth century, was what is tennod 
ea/f gilt, being done almost all to one pattern, thf 
sides marbled,'' the backs being brown, withcoloural 
lettering pieces, and full gilt. Open backs had bee 
little introduced, and the backs of the books wer 
made remarkably stiff, to prevent the leather fitfli 
wrinkling when they were opened. 

The artists of the earlier part of the period of whid 
we have been treating must have been numeroua, bo 
few are known. Two German hinders, of the named 
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Baumgarten and Benedict, were of considerable note, 
andiiiextensiveemplnyraent ID London during theearly 
part of this centnry." Who the distinguished parties 
at Oxford were has not been recorded, hut a person of 
the name of Dawson, then living at Cambridge, has 
the reputation of heiDg a clever artist,'^ and may be 
pronounced as the binder of many of the substantia] 
volumes still possessing the distinctive binding we 
have before referred to. Baumgarten and Benedict 
would, doubtless, be employed in every style of bind- 
ing of their day, but the chief characteristics of their 
efibrta, are good substantial volumes in ruasia, with 
marbled edges. 

A later artist, and one to whom, perhaps, may be 
attributed the first impulse given to the improvements 
which have been introduced into bindings, was Mr. 
John Mackinlay, one of the largest and mo^t creditable 
■llhinders in London of the period of which we are now 
ntifreating. Several specimens of his, in public and 
rivate hhraries, remain to justify the character given 
" hi"" ; and of the numerous artists that his office 
reduced, many have, in later days, givea good proof 
latthelessoaathey received were of a high character. 
IB century introduced a. total change in the aspect 
f bookbinding, and, by the taste, ingenuity, and 
me man, Roger Payne, saw realized all the 
3autv of the French binding of the times of Grolier 
d De Thou, This individual, after passing his early 

' Dibdia's Bib. Decameron, ii. •> Hirtahorne'a Book lla- 

riticsDl'Cambiidgp, 18. 



years at Eton with Pote the bookseller, came to Loo* 
don, and was, sometime about the years 1766 — 70^ 
fixed 39 B binder near Leicester Square, by the late 
Mr. Tkumaa Payne, the eminent booltseller, thea 
living at the Mews Gate. His great taste in the choii 
of oraainents, and judicious application of them, boo^ 
procured him numerous patrons among the noble and 
wealthy; and had his conduct been equal to hia al 
lity, great as were hia achievements ia the art, it 
hazardous to conjecture how much further he might 
have benefitted it, as well as himself. His books 
not so well forwarded as it has been the fortune of th(i. 
present day to witness. His favourite colour appeail 
to have been olive, which he called VeaetiuB. His 
ornaments were the great boast of his bindings. Thttfi 
were chaste, beautiful, classical, and moat correctly: 
executed ; the sides being the field in which he si 
most conspicuously. The ornaments of his backs, and 
his mode of managing bands, were peculiarly his own, 
and books executed by bim are quickly discovered I^ 
these characteristic marks. A Glasgow ^schylo^ 
folio, 1795, in earl Spenser's library, which contains 
many specimens of his binding, is considered to bff 
the chef d'ouvre of his workmanship. Of the style 
and quantity of work employed, the following bill|. 
delivered with it, will show, and also exhibit acuriooB 
specimen of hia style. 

" iiischijlia Olaipm, MDCCXCF Flaxman lautTimt. Bauntf 
in tha vcrj best manner, sew'd wiLh atrang Silk, Brery Sheet 
rcund erery Buid, not false Bands; TLie Back lined ' ' 
RiU(ia Leatlici, Cut Ewsnding lai^ ; Fioiiihed in tbe 
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mogniiicent manner. £m-border*d with ERMINE expressive 
of 'Vhe High Rank of The Noble Patroness of The Designs, 
The other Parts Finished in the most elegant Taste with small 
Tool Gold Borders Studded with Gold ; and small Tool Panes 
of the most exact Work. Measured with the Compasses. It 
takes a great deal of Time, making out the different Measure- 
ments ; preparing the Tools ; and making out New Patterns. 
The Back Finished in Compartments with parts of Gold 
studded Work, and open Work to Relieve the Rich close 
studded Work. All the Tools except Studded points, are obliged 
to be Workt oflf plain first — and afterwards the Gold laid on and 
Worked off again. And this Gold Work requires Double Gold, 
being on Rough Grain'd Morocco. The Impressions of the 
Tools must be fitted and cover' d at the bottom with Gold to 
prevent flaws, and cracks 1212 

Fine Drawing Paper for Inlaying The Designs 
5s 6d. Finest Pickt Lawn Paper for Interleaving 
The Designs ls6d. | 1 yd & ahalf of silk lOsGd. 
Inlaying the Designs at 8'd each— 32 DESIGNS 
1. 1. 4 1 19 

Mr. Morton adding Borders to the Drawings 1 16 

£16 7 

He continued, with varied success, arising from 
his habits of intemperance, which will be more par- 
ticularly referred to in the biographical chapter, till 
the year 1797, on the 20th of November, in which 
he hreathed his last.® 

Though Roger Payne's career had not been suc- 
cessful, so far as he was personally concerned, it had 
the effect of benefitting the whole race of English 
bookbinders. A new stimulus had been given to 
the trade, and a new and chastened style introduced 
among the more talented artists of the metropolis. 
The unmeaning ornaments we have before alluded to 

^ Dibdin's Bib. Decameron, ii. 511. 
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were discardett, and a series of classical, geome- 
trical, and highly-finished designs adopted. The 
contemporaries of Roger, Kalthoeber, Staggemier. 
Walther, Hering, Falkner, &c. exerted themselves 
with a generous rivalry to eseciite the moat 
approved hindings, and the efforts of aucceeding 
artists in the persons of Charles Lewis, Clarke, 
Fairbaim, Smith, &c, have brought the art to the 
degree of perfection we now see exhibited upon 
almost every book having any pretension to good 
binding. The nineteenth century thus witnessed the 
advance of the art in elegance and elasticity, which 
no other period previously had developed. What- 
ever was good in the workmanship of early times 
was now sought to be revived, and eveiy thing that 
could be made available, both as regarded variety 
and superior execution, embraced. Solidity, so 
much estimated in old bindings, was combined with 
an elasticity and freedom by means of the open back, 
which the works of the ancients do not possess. 
And when to this we add the elegance which mo- 
dern binding displays, without disparagement to 
their talent, the palm must be accorded to the 
modern bookbinder. 

A taste, also, for the revival of binding in mate- 
rials used in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
soon developed itself. Velvet and silk were reintro- 
duced; the former, from the ditficulty experienced in 
lettering properly, has not been bo general as the 
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latter, which is now very extensively adopted for a 
certain class of books. Modern velvet bindings, 
however, have been introduced into many libraries, 
among' which may be named the collection of his 
late Majesty George III., the library of York Min- 
eter, earl Spenser, &c. 

A style called the Etruscan was also invented by 
Mr. John Whittaker, and successfully practised by 
him. This consisted of the execution of designs on 
the hooks in tints instead of a series of gold orna- 
ment. Castles, churches, tented fields, gothic and 
arabesque compartments, were executed in their pro- 
per colours, and a very unique effect produced. The 
library of earl Spenser contains a copy of Wynkyu 
de Worde's " Art and Craft of Living and Dying 
Well," folio, 1503, hound in this style. The sides 
are embossed by the device of the printer, projecting 
to nearly one quarter of an inch. The coat is ruasia, 
with a diaraond-striped russia leather lining. ISut 
the marquis of Bath probably posaesaes the beat 
specimen of Whittaker's talents as a binder. It con- 
sists of a copy of Caxton's " Recuyell of the Historyea 
of Troye," hound in russia. The back represents a 
tower, in imitation of stone. On the battlements of 
it is a flag, upon the folds of which the lettering is 
introduced, in a character precisely similar to that of 
the text. On a projection of the tower the name of 
the printer is impressed. On the outsides of the 
e Trojan and Grecian armour, in relief. 
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round which is a raised impression of the reede 
axe. The edges of the leaves of this curious voluo 
are a gold ground, on which nre painted vario 
Grecian devices. On the insides of the cove 
(which are likewise russia) is a drawing in Ind 
ink, of Anilromache imploring Hector not to go o 
to figbt ; and on the recto is the death of Hector. ' 

Messrs. Edwards, booksellers of Halifas, in YoA 
shire, successfully pursued this branch, and seve 
bindings of theirs exhibit borders of Greek e 
Etruscan vases, executed in a superior manner. 

Mr. J. Hering revived stamped calf binding, but 
though practised for some time, for llie want of i 
power of compression, they did not exhibit tha 
sharpness \te see on the impressed bindinge 
former times. But this was a step towards th 
attainment of the object in view. To our ndgb 
hours, the French, must be accorded the merit c 
the invention of the modern arabesque, and for il 
speedy introduction into, and successful operation i 
this country, to Messrs. Remnant and Edmunds, < 
Lovel'a Court, Paternoster Row, London. TTl 
first specimen executed by them is here foithfull 
represented. The extent to which this brand 
has in a few years been carried, is almost i 
puralleled ; for, from' the ease and quickness w 
which some of the most extensive designs are p 
duccd, the economy is so great, that they have bi 

' Dibdln'iBib. DecanjeroD, n.5'26. 



Epplied to almost every kind of fancy work required 
in the book trade. 

The French also invented a species of iUuminated 
binding, in imitation of some of the interior embel- 
lishments of ancient misaals. This was for some 
time kept secret ; but one of our enterprising couii' 
tryraen, Mr, Evans of Berwick Street, Soho, Lon- 
don, after much eipense, introduced it into this 
country. It is a binding of the utmost magnificence, 
uniting the varied beauties of the arabesque and gilt 
ornament, with the iUuminated decorations of MSS. 

. before the invention of printing. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of the whole coiyi d'ail, rivalling aa 
it does the most elaborately finished design of the 
painter.* From the costly nature of this style of or- 
nament, it must ever be confined to the embellish- 
ment of the finest treasures of literature. 

Landscapes have also been painted on the sides aa 
well as the edges of books ; engraved portraits 
ijnpresBcd on, and other designs transferred to, the 
the aides. Indeed, nothing that could tend to the 
tlobellishnicnt and variety of modem bookbinding, 
spears to have been neglected ; and a superiority in 
Hie execution of whatever baa been attempted is a 

! ^stinguishing feature of the times. 

I A pecnUarity in a few bindings must not be over- 
looked. Tliis is, in the coincidence of the cover and 
the nature of the book. Whittaker bound a copy of 
" Tuberville on Hunting," in deer-skin, on the cover of 

ichich vrua placed a stag in silver. Jefiery, the book- 
• See firontiapiece to the fine edition. 
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selkr, bound Mr. Fox's historical work m fox's akin. 
And it is related that Dr. Askew had a book 
bound in human skin, for the payment of which his 
binder prosecuted him.' 

That the English binders became superior to the 
French, is evidenced by the fact of ninny of the best 
bindings of France being- executed in London p 
tIoub to the time of Bozeraine. But at this period J 
the French binders began to bestir themselves, and I 
in the productions of the two Bozeraines, Thouvenin, 
and Simier, a reputation highly creditable to the 
French school is apparent ; and the French biblio- 
poles have not been backward in claiming an equal 
degree of talent and abihty for their countrymen 
which is accorded to our own. 

The nineteenth century, witnessing as it has the 
collectton of many, and augmentetion of other hlira- 
ries, tended much to tills result in both countries. 
In England, the art can boast a long liet of patrons 
in the Dukes of Devonshire, Sutherland, Marlbo- 
rough, and Buccleuch, the Marquises of Lansdowite; 
andBath, Earls Spenser, Cawdor, Clare, and Burling- 
ton, Lords Vernon and Acheson, the HononrabU 
Thomas Grenville, Sir F. FreeUng, Sir R. Colt Hoare, 
bart., Sir MarkSykes, Baron BoUand. Mr. Heber, Dr. 
Dibdin, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dent, Mr. Bemal, Mr. 
Drury, Mr. Petit, and a host of others, who have con* 
tributed much to the successful progress of the art. 
The increased employment is shown by the nnin 
• Dibdin's Bib. Dec; 
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if Boaater binders in London, A. D. 1812. At a 
ral meeting in December of that year, no less 
one hundred and fifty-nine subscribed their 
;s to the regulations of priceSf Sic. adopted. Of 
these mtmy were first-rate artiste, and several still 
continue to execute bindings in the first style of the 
jfft. Doubtless, some are foremost in their profes- 
lupon; bat where so mauy now excel, it would be 
H&vidions to partieul arize, were it net ftota a desire 
m$0 prevent the names of those who are now eminent 
nv binders, sinking into that entire oblivion, so far 
Hip the public arc concerned, which it has beeu fre- 
^wientlj our lot to deplore, during the investigation 
MRf tlie subject of the present work. Without paa- 
HaiDg any judgment on their respective merits, or 
■peculiarities of workmanship, we shall therefore, 
K^L addition to those before introduced, simply record, 
^HB the leading London bookbinders of the present 
Hj^ay, the names of Adlard, Bird. Bum, Clarke, Fair- 
BJlium, Hering, Heydey, Lcightons, Lidden, Mac- 
■Jhrlane,' [Mackenzie, Smith, Wealley, WJckwar, and 
H^right. The modern binders of France are Cour- 
^peval, Lefebre, the Bozerainea, Thouvenin, Simier, 
^wLiemolnier, Basin, Lesoe, Matifa, Berths, Coty, Bu- 
Hsand, Bisonare, &c. 

^k The successful operation of some of the processes 
Hve have before referred to, may be attributable to 
^Hie great improvements in machinery used in the 
^fct, produced of late years. The hydrauhc press, 
^Bbe rolling machine, and the arming or embossing 
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press, have done much for the rapid progress of H 
work, and its more perfect execution. The study 
the antique in the omaraeiits used for finishing, oi 
the superior engraving of the tools, beeaine general.^ 
And with the abdity to execute, on the part of tbo 1 
workman, a taste for the exterior decoration of J 
hooka rapidly spread throughout the country, 
what greater perfection bookbinding may come i 
would be hazardous to give an opinion, seeing 
now it appears scarcely capable of progressing i 
further. In the elasticity, solidity, freedom, propor-1 
tiun of binding, and style of finisli, it has not in 
previous time been equalled, and the British bini 
generally of the present day may be pronounced. 
without egotism, as the first in their profession. The 
patronage and encouragement the art has received 
from all quarters has tended to cause a generous 
emulation among the modern sons of the craft, and 
with the most liappy residts ; for bookbinding has 
fully participated in the advantages which these 
favourable circumstances have imparted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PBCtlUARITIES 



Thb advance made by a natian id civilization, the 
ftcilities offered for the cultivation of literature, and 
the natural productions of, or readiness with which 
■ubstancea whereon to write could he ohtained, muat 
liave ever had a very powerful effect on the modes 
adopted to preserve the written documents of various 
countries. Throughout Europe, as has been shown, a 
great similarity in the manner now exists, however 
great may he the difference in the beauty of appear- 
and the style of finish. This being the case, 

he few pecuharitiea that are still found in European 

ondings will aloae require de5cription. 

THE FRENCH, 

iliave a style which they am Indorsing. Its peculiarity 
tCDnsists in a slip of parchment being applied over the 
llack, between each band, the projecting cods being 



pasted iuside of eadi buai'd. It is done in the ' 
where the hack being grated to make the paste ti 
hold, the parchment ia fixed, and glue added t 
further strengthen the hack. 



THE ITALIANS, 

possess a feature peculiar |to their bindings, whid 
they call binding alia rustica. It is merely ci 
the book with a cnarse thick paper, and if wished K^ 
degree neater, applying a cover of fancy paper over. 
This proceeding, from the speedy destruction of ti 
paper, is of very great i. 



THE DUTCH, 

whose bindings may he classed as the most elastio 1 
and solid, generally use slips of parchment, instead <ii | 
packthread, for the sewing of their books. 



THE GERMANS. 

A peculiar feature in the German bindings, has "] 
acquired some celebrity from its preservation of the 
large margins, so sought after by the Bibliographer. ■ 
It is called, a la Bradel. The sheets are cut to tj 
same size before sewing, either single with ' 
shears, or together in the cutting press. Wl 
eewed and boarded, the book is headbanded, and tl 
head, tail, and covers covered with parchment. 
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is afterwards covered with leather, like a half- 
dboak, or wholly with fancy paper; moat cora- 
ly, the latter. This style haa heen eiecuted in 
France, and a volume, the first done in Paris, was 
presented to Charles X., in a beautiful binding of this 
description. It was entirely covered with gold paper, 
the edges gilt, the sides and back richly ornamented, 
and the letters of the title executed in silver. The 
binding was from the hands of M. Berths, senior. 
No. 10, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris.' 



The bindings differing totally in appearance to 
those before described, are the Eastern, and may 
be classed under three heads: the Indian, the Chinese, 
and the Turkish. 

THE INDIAN. 

The Indian books are usually written on the leaves 
Bef plants or trees, generally the palmyra, on which 
Mfke letters are engraved with a stylus. The Sloane 
rBbrary contains several of these MSS. written on 
|: leaves in the Sanscrit, Bnnnan, Peguan, Ceylonese, 
I other languages.'' The Ceylonese appear to 
i]irefer the leaf of the Talipot tree, on account of its 
erior breadth and thickness. From these leaves 
y cut out slips from a foot to a foot and a half 
J, and about two inches broad. These slips being 
tnoothed, and all excrescences pared off with the 

Relienr, p»r Lb Noriuind, 213. " Ajscough's 



knife, they are ready for use without any other pre- 
paration. After the characters have been formt 
the leaf, they rub them over with a preparation of oil 
and charcoal, which not only renders them more 
dietinct, but so permanent, that they can never be 
effaced. When one atip is insufficient to contain the 
whole of a subject, the Ceylonese string several toge- 
ther by passing a piece of twine through them, and 
attach them to a board, similar to our manner of 
filing newspapers." But a greater regard for their 
preservation is shovra for their more eitended per- 
formances, or for such works as are held in estima- 
tion by them, as is displayed in the annexed sketch' 
of a Ceylon EsB hook. 



The leaves are laid one over the other, Tliey a 

not sewed as in European bindings, but kept togethtt 
by two strings, aa before referred to. These are taced 
through two holes made in each of the leaver 
which are fastened to the upper covering of the b 
by two knobs, formed of some expensive articlei|( 
sometimes of crystal. The boards which confine tbt 



' Percival's Cejkn, 205. 
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made of hard wood, generally the 
ifteu beautifully ornamented and 



Hindoos form and compose their 
laimer, iind of like material.'' A 



^*ri1 



leaves together, 
jack tree, and a 
painted. 

The Birmana 
books in the ^ai 
writer in the Asiatic Researches,' says, the Bunnans, 
in their more elegant books, write on sheets of ivory, 
or on very fine white palmyra leaves : the ivory is 
atained black, and the margins are ornamented with 
gilding, while the characters are enamelled or gilt. 
On the palmyra leaves the characters are in general 

black enamel, and the leaves and margin painted 
'*rith flowers in various bright colours. They are 
bound as before described. In the finer binding the 
boards are lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut 
smooth and gilt, and the title written on the upper 
board- The more elegant books are in general 
wrapped up in silk cloth, and bound round by a 
garter, in which the natives ingeniously contrive to 
weave the title of the book. 

The East India Company's libnu-y contains a very 
elegant Burman MSS. in the Pali, or sacred cha- 
presented by colonel Clifford, It is covered 
coloured paper, with grotcsqae coloured figures. 

[Other specimen has the edges partly gilt. This 
also contains a very curious specimen of Batta 

iting, the production of,'and presented by, a canni- 
chief, Munto Panei. It is bound with plain wood 



! Embaasj-lo 
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covers. There is also another covered with leather, 
dressed with the hair od. 

THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese first made use of bamboo, cat ve 
thio, for tlie formation of their books, afterwards si 
or cotton. From these they subsequently i 
factured paper, of vhich latter material their paper i 
stiU generally made. From the fineness of its teztum 
only one side can he written or printed on.' Thj 
circumstance causes a. distinct characteristic in 
binding of the Chinese. Two pages are printed i^HI 
one leaf, usually from the top to the bottom, as ei 
in the engraving. The paper is then folded, and se 
up in the open part, while the close side compc 
the outer margin. The blank half of the leaf beifl| 
thus joined, the printed part only is visible, wtudi 
from the thinness of the paper, appears as 
site sides of a single leaf. The cover is not glued t 
the leaves ; it is a case wrapped round them, in BOl 
parts double, and secured by a fastening of silk a 
bone. When this is loosened, and the boards a 
folded, there appears within from four to six or bct 
slightly stitched livraisons, about the size of one of n 
magazines, which can be taken out and replaced i 
pleasure.' The cover or case of the Chinese bindt 



( Monison'i Miscellsny, 3 
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represented, is formed of a brown paste- 
, mctde of a species of Bmooth and strong 
"paper. For their common books an addition of 
a cover of fancy paper is adopted ; but for those in 
greater repute, they employ silk, or a species of 
taffeta with flowers, which they use almost solely for 
this purpose, Soineof their books are covered withred 



brocade, ornamented with flow 
The title, written or printed o 
generally pasted upon a corner 
of these Chinese hooks may be 
the East India Compaay. 



8 of 



and silver, 
ilip of paper, is 
cover. Several 
in the library of 



THE TURKISH. 
The early sovereigna of Turkey established Kitab 
or public libraries, in the great cities of their 
In Constantinople alone, there are now 
y-five, containing from one to five thousand 
paanuscripts each. The followers of Mahomet have 



a peculiar mode of binding their hooks. It resembla 
that of Europe in the loanner of sewing- and besd- 
banding, but the back is left flat, instead of being 
rounded, as we are accuatoraed to form it. The 
books are usuallv covered nith red, greeD, or black 
morocco, one nf the aides being leogtbeaed out. m 
as to fold over the fore edge, and fasten on the 
other side like the fli^> of a portfolio, of which the 
engraving will give a just idea. 



ft Sometime!' this projection is lodged lietwecr 
I iKinrd and leaves. The covers are enriched 
■ ornaments, tn gold and silver, or blank, as ti 
W own country. The title of the hook is marked 

the edges of the leaves, and also on the edge of the 
outer covering. This covering is a case of similar'^ 
material To the hindiog, in which the latter is placed, 
to protect it from dust and injury. The book* 
Turkish libmriei'. are placed in cases with glaee or 
wire-work fronts, resting an their rides, 
un other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SKETCHES AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF BINDERS, 
AMATEUR PROFESSORS, AND OTHERS, CONNECTED 
"WITH THE ART. 

To trace, with anjrthing like distinctness, the lives 
of many distinguished professors of the Bibliopegistic 
art, is a task that cannot be accomplished, many 
being known only by the talent and skill of their 
workmanship. Connected only with their works, 
their names passed among their friends and contem- 
poraries, as so distinguished, but with them sunk 
into oblivion, without other note or record. Though 
during life, thus keeping the even tenor of their way, 
there are many reasons for placing on record in this 
work what is known of such persons, who, from 
living in early times, or distinguished for superior 
talent in modem, command a degree of interest 
beyond those of less notoriety. The most important, 
perhaps, is the stimulus to those of the present, and 
coming days, to look forward to the like approbation 
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of, and succesa in, the world, mhicb a diligent atten- 
tion may, and will certainly lead to. And warned by 
the failures and errors of others, to avoid the tempta- 
tions they are liable to be led into, and eventually 
forfeit a character for talent and integrity, no other- 
■ways to be obtained. But cot less important is th( 
record of their names with the History of the Art. 
with which their work, or their endeavours to eflfect 
improvements in its various branches, are connected, 
embodying, as the narrative must do. many facta, and 
notices not possible to introduce in the previous 
chapters. Alike interesting become the few parti- 
culars known of such amateur professors, as have 
devoted their time and study towards the acquisitioa 
of a knowledge of the Art, for to the patronage of' 
many, and the assistance of others, it owes a debt of 
gratitude, for benefits conferred, which in a record of 
ita History, it is but due to acknowledge. 

The earliest professors of the Art, whose names have 
come down to us, are what may be distingui^ed as 

MONASTIC BINDERS, 

and those known are but few in number, when wrf 
consider that in every abbey, possessing the emallett 
library, means were aTways in requisition for thV 
increasing of their MSS., and properly binding tl 
under their own roofs. 



I 



' BINDBBB, SiC. 



' on Irish monk of the early part of the sixth century, 
8 the eariiest practitioner known, connected, with the 
Art of binding hooks. He is celebrated as a skiiful 
iHominator of their interiors, and not leas so of the 
embeUishment of their exteriors, binding and orna- 
menting the covers with g;old, silver, and precioos 



Ss monk of the abhcy of Durham, who lived about 
A, D. 730, is the first hinder in England whose 
name has reached our time. He is stated to have 
pre-eminently excelled in the binding and orna- 
menting of hooka,'' and as being " aurificii arte prte- 
gipnus." ' Of his skill and workmanship, a record 
has been preserved in the binding of the MSS. in the 
British Museum, described at page 46 of tikis work. 



bishop of Salisbury, about the year 1080, according 
to the Monasticon Anglicanum.'' was well versed in 
the binding of hooka, as well as the writing and 
I flhiininating of them. 



• O'Conor'8 Rermn llibe 

_I>B. Poetry, i. cxlW. disserti 

b'HiiU Eccl. Dunhelm. 117.— 



a monk of the Benedictine abbey of Hyde, near 
WincheBter, is celebrated for his skill in the binding 
of books. A copy of Terence, Boetius. &c. which he 
had transcribed, is stated not only to have been 
bound by him, but that he also formed the brazen 
boEses of the covers with his own hands,' 



BINDERS AFTER THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 

Of the nnmerous artists that sprung into notoriety 
after the invention of printing, little has been re- 
corded, and of many of them, whether resident of 
England, it is not known with certainty. When 
printing was in its infancy, many English merchants 
found it to their account to import books from the 
continent, which, from their scarcity here, readily 
found purchasers. These, as was the custom at that . 
time, were bound previous to leaving the printer, 
who had executed under hia own roof, every depart- 
ment, from the casting of the letter, to the binding of 
the complete volume. Two of the names are known 
to be foreign artists, and some of the others which 
we shall have to record, though existing on bindings 
in this country, may belong to the artiste of another. 



the bookbinder, as he ia called in the evidence brought 
forward in proof of Lawrence Coster, of Haarlem, 
being tbe iaventor of printing, appears to have been 
an assistant of Coster, in his youth/ He lived there 
in the year 1440, and doubtless waa an artist of some 
practice and talent at that period. 

PIBRS BAUDOTN, 

Stationer and Bookbinder, appears to have been 
much employed by Edward IV. in binding and 
ornamenting the hooka for his library.^ The silk 
tassels, clasps, and other ornament, were previously- 
prepared by the silkwoman, coppersmith, &c and 
the binding executed by Bauduyn, who perhaps 
may have been appointed the king's bookbinder, 
B it will be seen such an office existed in another 
^nagn. 

HASUUS, OB ABHU8, 

in 1531, and 1532, in which years he was 

d considerable suras for the embelliahmunt of the 

, belonging to Henry VIII.'' He is described 

ng the armourer, but from the loose manner in 

phich accounts were kept, it is not unhkely but that 

was the party who not only ornamented, but 

' JohnEon'i Typographia, i. C. ' Wardrolie's Account 

i Edward IV, US-li, ^ Privy Purse Elpeniei of Hanry 

TIU. 123, Sc. 
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boDnd the books too. In the eame accounts, mentios 
is made of the king's bokebynder, but whether this 
applies to Kasrous cannot now be ascertained. 



A bookbinder who dwelt in Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street ; was most probably a. small binder for th6 
printers of the day in whith he lived, about A. D, 
1530. It is almost certain, that he was latterly 
wholly employed by Wynkyn de Worde, and with 
eatisfaction, as we find that he left Nowel id hia will. 
dated June 5, 1534, twenty shillings in books.' 



'nie name of this early binder is known onlj 
through the will of Wynkyn de Worde, above re- 
ferred to, as " to AJard, bookbinder, my servant, 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and fourpeoce."'' 



This ia one of four bihliopegistic heroes whooi 
names have been perpetuated by the goodness o 
their bindings, — or the care the possessors hav«' 
bestowed on them. Of their personal history, or 
the locality of their daily labours, nothing is known. 
We can, therefore, do no more than record t" 
names as they have been met wjth. Bloc's existrf 



' Ames' TypograpliiCBl Antiquities, i. 
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roand the border of a stamped calf cover, of the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, thus : — 

LnDOTICVB BLOC OB LAVDBM SPRISTI LIBRVM HTNC 



la known only from a similar impression on a 
small folio of the same period, where he is desig-- 
nated as " Johannes Gvilbbbrt." The style of 
biudiDg and ornament of these two latter persons 
appear much alike. 



Conjectured to be of Ghent, in Belgian 
nscriptioD, which is introduced at page 9 



The last of the a1>ove referred to, impresEed his 
name> " Jehan Norrts," on the books he bound. 
The whole of these persona must have been men 
celebrated in their day, and probably contemporaries. 
Tlie sums necessary to be disbursed for the designa 
on the books, whereon their names appear, could not 
have been the case had they not been men of some 
note in their profession ; and though positively no- 
thing can be pronounced, stiU it is not an unfair 
presumption to consider them as first-rate artists of 
the times in which they flourished. 

t Dihdin's Bib. Decaitieroii, ii. 407. 



This person was an eminent Bookseller and Binder, 
residing at the George in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
about A.D. 1527. Many books of this period have' 
his marks and devices impressed on tbeir covci 
he hound many books for other dealers beside him- 
self. His devices were two small shields, with bis 
initials and hja monogram. These he usually intro-" 
dnced in a large design, which he embossed oi 
covers of his books. It is not known in what 
year he died, but it is supposed about 1544. Th* 
Stationers' company formerly possessed a portrait rf 

MICHAEL LOBLBV, 

one of the original members of the Stationerf 
company, united the branches of Bookseller, Printer, 
and Bookbinder, at the St. Michael, in St. Panl' 
church-yard. He filled several offices in the Bta 
tioners' company, but in the latter part of his lif 
appears to have been so much reduced, as not to haT 
been able to discharge his note for 71. which he stool 
indebted to the company ; for having paid SJ 
" the rest was forgiven him bv the hole bible." 
He carried on business firom A.D. 1531, to 1563. 

JOHN TOTB. 

Little further is known of this person, than ii{ 

being engaged with John Day, the celebrated printer^ 

1 Ainos' Typog. Anliq.i. |20. " Ibid ii. 756. 
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a pursuivant and other officers, by order of the bench 
of bishops, in search for a work called, ** The Puri- 
tanic Admonition to the Parliament," wherein the 
government of the English church was attacked with 
great severity. This was about 1566. It is more 
than probable that this is the same person, as the 
John Toye, living at the sign of St. Nicholas, in St. 
Paid's church-yard, which appears on a ** Gradus 
comparationum cum verbis," &c. 4to. printed in 
1531.^ 

WILLIAM HILL. 

Originally a printer, who lived at the sign of the 
Hill, in St. Paul's church -yard. The books bear- 
ing his name are dated 1548 and 1549. He is 
considered to have left off printing, and devoted his 
attention to bookbinding. He was fined in 1556, 
for binding primers in parchment, contrary to the 
Company's orders.*^ 

JOHN GIBSON, 

Bookbinder to James VI. of Scotland, being ap- 
pointed to that office in the year 1581. He appears 
to have been an artist of some celebrity, as seen in 
the account of his work, and other particulars referred 
to, at page 99. Gibson had been employed by 
James, previous to his appointment, as shown by the 
following entries in the accounts of the High Trea- 
surer of Scotland : — 

f Ames, i. 56?. ^ Ibid. iL 756. 
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Mali 1580. 

Item be the Klngis Majeateis precept to Johon 
Gibsoim bnikbinder, for certane bniliia fiimist t 
hienea, conforme to bis particular compt,»aa 
Bamyn witb the said precept and bis acqiiitt 
scbewin upoun compt beris, slj lib. tj ■ 

October 1580. 
Item be the Kingia Majesteis precept to Johnn 
Gibsoune buikbindar, ffor certane baikis maid be b 
to his hienes, cooforme to the particular compt g 
in thcrapoon, as the Baminwith the eajd precept ai 
his acquittance schewiu upoim compt beiris, xz 

Jannare 1582. 
Item be his Majesties precept to Johnne Gibaonn 
buikbiodare, for Bindrie Tolnmes bund to his hienes, 
aa the precept with his acquittance producit upoun 
compt beris, v ]j, xvj a, viij d 

Marehe 15S2. 
Item for binding of the New Testament tohisMajestii 
be Johne Gibsoun buikbindare, siiij a,' 



A Scotch bookbinder in the time of James VI. 
of whom nothing is known escept bis having bouni 
some booka for the above monarch. In the accoonta 
above referred to ia the following entry : — 

" Tbe Libtaiy of Mury Quscn of Scols, and Jamea VI. *W. 



Aprile 1602. 
Item payit to Andro Hart Buik binder, for certaue 
bnikis quhilkis wer gevin to Mr Adam Newtoun for 
the Prince his uee, as the said Mr Adamis ressait 
thairof producit testifeis, xxxj li. iz a. 

OARRBT. 

a bookbinder at Cambridge, about 1544. Thebinders 
here at that period were considered superior work- 
men, but of the personal history of this man, nothing 
is known. Roger Ascham, speaking of Erasmus' 
custom of riding on horseback for exercise, afl:er"he 
had been sore at his booke," says, " as Garrett, oar 
hoohe-bynder, verye oft told me. * 



I MILLS. 

Two Osford binders of good reputation about the 
year 1597 ; and considered by the Oxonians of that 
period superior to those of London, In answer to a 
complaint from Dr. James, the first keeper of the 
Bodleian library, we find Sir Thomas Bodley writing, 
" I am sorry to hear of those abuses of my hinder. 
Send me word at what price your hinders will bind 
an ordinary hook in folio." And again, " would to 
Grod you had signified wherein the imperfections of 
our London binding did consist."' He also promises. 



if the Oxford price " is reasonable, I will send 
sufficient work for Domiitick and MilU, or some 
other for a month or two." 

MODERN BOOKBINDERS. 

In proceeding to give a fen ootices of the modeca 
sons of the craft, the name that claims priority, 
being the greatest binder England had, ap to 
day, produced, is that of 



The personal history of Roger Payne is one, among 
the many, of the ability of a man being rendered 
nearly uaelcaa by the dissoluteness of his habits. Ha 
stands an example to the young, of mere t 
unattended with perseverance and induetry, ; 
leading to distinction, — of great ability, clonded t 
intemperance and consequent indiscretion, t 
the world only to regret how much may have b 
lost, that might have been developed, had the in 
diridual's course been different, and hia excellency 
directed so aa to have produced the best results. 

Roger Payne was a native of Windsor Forest, am 
first became initiated in the rudimentfl of the art bi 
afterwards became bo distinguished a professor of 
under the auspices of Mr. Pole, bookseller to Etoi 
college. From this place he carae to London, when 
be was first employed by Mr Thomas Osborne, th 



bookseller, of Holborn, London, Disagreeing on 
some niattere, he subsequently obtained employment 
from Mr. Thomas Payne, of the King's Mews, St. 
Martin's, who ever after proved a friend to him. Mr. 
Fayne established him in husineaa near Leicester- 
square, about the year 1766-1770, and the encourage- 
ment he received from his patron, and many wealthy 
possessors of libraries, waa such that the happiest 
results, and a long career of proaperity, might have 
been anticipated. Hia talenta as an artist, particu- 
larly in the finishing department, were of the first 
order, and such as, up to hia time, had not been de- 
veloped by any other of hia countrymen, lie adopted 
a style peculiarly his own, unitinfr a classical taste in 
the formation of his designs, and much judgment in 
the selection of such ornament as was applicable to 
tiie nature of the work it was to embellish. Manv of 
I Uieae he made himself of iron, and some are yet 
' preaerved as curioaities, and specimens of the skill of 
lie man. To this occupation he may have been at 
times driven, from lack of money to procure ihcm 
from the tool-cutters ; but it cannot be set down as 
being generally ao, for in the formation of the 
deaigna in which he so much excelled, it is hut 
reasonable to suppose, arguing upon the practice of 
some others in later times, he found it readier and 
more expedient to manufacture certain lines, curves, 
&c. on the occasion. Be this as it may, he succeeded 
executing binding in so superior a manner as 
hare no rival, and to command the admiration of 
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the moet fastidioua book-lover of his time. He ha^^ 
full employment from the noble and wealthy, and tbft 
eatimatian his binding? are atill held in, is a suffident 
proof of the satisfaction he gave his employers. H 
heat work has before been described, as being in ea 
Spenser's library. The following hill relates to E 
ancient edition of Petrarch in the same collection. 

The papor was scry veak. eapecinlj at yi Back 
of This Dook. 1 was obliged to u^e new paper in je 
Washing to keep the Book from being lorn or 

bioken. To papet foi Wnshiti);, 2 

To Washing their waa a great deal of Writing 
Ink and the bad BtBini. it required serenl naihingB 
tu make the paper of the Hook quite safe, for, tha 
the Book with one or two uoihinas would look ai 
wcl) Kt preaent, it will not ttand the test of Time 
without repeated vaabinga. Carefully and quit* 

Ho neatly done B 

To Siee-ing very caref^ly and Strong, 7 

'I'a Siae to Si>e ijie liook, 1 

To mending erery Leaf in the Book, for eiety 
Leaf wanted it thio' the whole Buok, egpeeialy in 
y° Back Margins. I have letl down y' Dnmbec of 

pieces 10 each Leaf,* 10 

Cleaning the whole Book, * 

The Book had been very badly folded and the I 1* 
Leaves very much out of square i 1 was obliged to 
Compuss eieiy leaf aingie, and msTk the inegnlar 
parti, and tske them off without parting the dse of 
the Copy, very carefiilly, and Honestly done S 

The Book being all Single Leaves, 1 waa obliged 
to idc!) it with silk fine and white, to prepare it 
for aewing done in the Beat manner and uncommon, 3 

The copy of the Book waa in very bad Condition 
when I receited it. The most Anliq. Edition I 
think I bave ever seen. I have clone the very 
Itiii: 1 spared no time to make as good and fair ■ 

• At fool 1)1' lliE' hill is ill] cnimicration of llie pieces. 



Copy u ii in my powai to do foi any Book, thai 

■TER DID, 01 BTEH WILL. OT EVEB CAN bc (lone by 

■nothn norkman ; thinking it ■ ten Sue unique 
edition. Boiuid in ibe very LeatoiBBberinyenetiaa 
Coloored laorocco IcBibcr, sev^ nilh silk, the 
Back lined with & Rnaaia Leatbw, Finished in the 
Antiq. Tula, very Correctly lettered, and very 
line small Tool Work, neat Morocco joinu, Fine 
Dnvins Pttpec inside lo auite the colaar of the 
Origin^paper of theBuob. The OnUide Finislicd 
in B True Scientific ornamental ;Taste magnificenl. 
The Book finished in the Antiq. Taale, very cot- 
reolly lettered in Wort. Tiie WTiole Eniahed in the 
very Best manner for preservation and elegant 
Xaate, 4 7 

Here we have the whole minutia of the mode ol 
proceeding, and this eppecirs to have been a pecu- 
liarity in all his hills, each book of hia hindiug 
being accompanied hy a written description of the 
ornaments in a like precise and curious style. Here 
is anotiter relative to a hook hound for Dr. Moaeley; 
which also exhibits a little jealousy of his brethren of 
the craft, or a due appreciation of his own talent, by 
jtlie contemptuous manner he refers to them, 

VertalU Humani Corporii fabnea. The title Washed. Cleaned 
id vary neatly Mtnded, The oppojito Leaf Ditto. The For- 
:lrale Marina Cleaned (uid the opposite Leaf Ditto. Pine 
Brawing Paper inside, exceedingly neat and strong mo- 
rocco joints. Finepurple paper insidevery neat TbeOutsidea 
FioithEd with Double Panea and Ccraer Tools agreabU to the 
Book. The Back finished in a very elegant manner with amall 
Toola, the Boards required Ptice-mg viia Slrnng Boards and 
strong Glue to prevent future Damage to the Cornera of the 
Book. 2 Cutta new Guarded. The fonner Book-binder bad 
mended it very badly as xiial. I bave done ibe very Beat 
Work in my Power according to Ordcri, took up a great deal of 
"■ o;. ISi, OJ. 

ither Bill lie any!, 'The Back coverd with Busiia 



» 



HAne 

B*iid 
m traU 



Li^atliBf, before Uic outsiclf cover was put uii. K B. The 
Common praeiiuo of Boolt-bindtra is to line theit Books wi 
Brovii or Caitrii^ge Paper, the pnper Lining aplita and psi 
from tba Backs and will not last for Time anil much reading. 

These are only a few of the carious and character- 
istic specimens of the bills of our arliat, but they ai 
sufficient to attest the au]>eriority of his workmanBlup 
over the living' binders of the day. and the justness at 
its appreciation by the most distinguished bibliopo- 
lists. But his reputation as an artist of the greatest 
TOcrit, was obscured, and eventually nearly lost, by 
hia intemperate habits. He loved drink better than 
meat. Of this propensity an anecdote is related of* 
memorandum of money spent by, and kept by him-. 
self, which run thus ; — 

For Bacon, . I half-penny, 
For l^iquor, • 1 shilling. 
No wonder then, with habits like these, that the eflbi4 
of his patron, in fixing him, were rendered of no avail 
Instead of rising to that station his great talent woidf^ 
have led to, he fell by his dissolute conduct to tld 
lowest depth of misery and wretchedness. Of hi 
squallid appearance, on idea may be formed by tbi 
annexed engraving. It is taken from a print, vfaid 
Mr. Payne caused to be e^tecuted after his death, l| 
his own expense, and exhibits the man in hi 
wretched working-room, aa in life he daily appearoj 
Here, however, was executed the splendid specimen 
of binding we have before referred to ; and here oj 
the same shelf were mixed together, old shoes tn 
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precious leaves — bread and cheese, with the most 
Vftlaable and costly of MSS., or early printed books. 

That he was characteristic or eccentric may he 
judged by what has been related of him. He 
appears to have also been a poet on the suhject of 
his unfortunate propensity, as the following' estract 
from a copy of vcraee, sent with a bill to Mr. Evans, 
for binding " Barry on the Wines of the Ancients," 
proves . 

" Homer the bard, who iiiing; in highest BM'cinti 
The fenlive gift, a gohlet, for hi« pains ; 
Falemian gare Horace, Virpl fire, 
And Barley Wine taj Britiah Maae inspire. 
Bkrie; Wine, fust from Egypt's lesmed ahore ; 
And Uiis the gih: to me of Calvtn's state." 

I . He commenced business in partnership with his 
brother Thomas Payne, and subseq^uently was in like 
manner connected with one Richard Wier, hut did 
not long agree with either, so that separation speedily 
took place. He afterwards worked under the roof of 
Mr, Mackialay, hut bis later efforts showed that he 
had lost much of that ability he had been bo largely 
,h. Tressed down with poverty and 
!, he breathed his last in Duke's Court, St- 
((artin's Lane, on the 20th of November, 1797. His 
interred in tiie hurying-grouud of St. 
Martin's in the Fields, at the expense of Mr. Thos. 
Payne, who, as before stated, had been his early 
fidend, and who, for the last eight years of Km bfe, 
l''^jd rendered him a regular pecuniary assistance, 
r3 
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both for the aapport of his body and the performBnce 
of hia work.* 

Of the excellencies and defects of hia bindiugB, k 
party well qualified to judge, and to whose researcheB 
we are indebted for greater part of this memoir, hat 
thus recorded his opinion, and with which we shall 
close our account :■— 

" The great merit of Roger Payne lay in hia taste 
— in hia choice of ornaments, and especially in 
working of them. It is impossible to excel him in 
these two particulars. His favourite colour was that 
of olive, which he called Venetian. In his lining', jointai 
and inside ornaments, out hero generally, and eome- 
timea melancholily failed. He was fond of what hs 
'jailed purple paper, the colour of which was a> vio- 
lent as its textore was coarse. It was liable also to 
change and become spotty ; and as a harmoniijnv 
colour with olive, it was odiously discordant Th* 
joints of his books were generally disjointed, unevm, 
carelessly tooled.'and having a very unfinished ap- 
pearance. His backs arc boasted of for their firm- 
ness. Hia work excellently forwarded — every sheet 
fairly and bona fide stitched into the back, which 
afterwards usually coated in russia ; but hia mi 
volumes did not open well in consequence. He 
too fond of thin boards ; which in folios prodi 
an uncomfortable effect, from fear of their beit^ 
inadequate to sustain the weight of the envelope.' 

, Nicholi's Liteiaij Anecdotes, iii. 736. '' Dibdin** 



A partner of Roger Payne's, and one not a whil 
Qess disBolute than liimself. Previous to this, he and 
"Ma wife,* viz. in 1774, were employed at Toulouse, in 
Innding and repairing the books in count Macarthj's 
'library. The connexion between Wier and Roger, 
which took place during the latter part of Payne's 
s might be expected from both of their 
>llabitB, was of short duration. They were generally 
•quarrelling, and Wier, being a man of strong mus- 
ttailar power, used sometimes to proceed to thrashing 
Ifeia less powerful coadjutor. Payne is said to have 
iwimposed a sort of Memoir of Che Civil War between 
.. After their separation, Wier went abroad ; and 
'being takcD prisoner by a privateer, he is said to have 
^threatened to demolish half the crew if they did not 
ifaerate him. Like his partner, he worked the latter 
t of hie life with Mr. Mackinlay.*^ 



^^Vtu a German binder of some note in London, in 
Tflie early part of the eighteenth century, but of 
vhose persona! history nothing has been left on 
'record. 

' Dibdin's Bib, Decameron ii. 507. 

• Mrs. W[ER, celebrntcd »s tbemnat eomplele book-reatorer 
''&tX ever lived, Shu was for a long time omployed by Roger 
Tayne t ud her Bkill in mending defective leaves was such, 
■'■ ■ , unleae held np to the light, the reuoiatiou was imperccp- 
. On her rLlunifrqni France, she went to Eiliubutgh to 
ii the books in the lUcoid OfGce in tliat ui<y. 



r 
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Contemporary with Bauragarten, but alike aitu- 
Bted, Laving no other record left of his hfe and 
taboura than haa been recorded at the one hundred 
and fifty-aecond page of thia work, 

JOHN MACEINLAT, 

for many years one of the most substantial and crO' 
ditahle binders of the British metropolis. His bind- 
ings in general are not so much celebrated for their 
splendour as for the general goodness of the work- 
manship. But he sometimes appears lavish of orna- 
ment, of which apeciraena exist in earl Spenser's ami 
other libraries. 

He has the credit of being the inatmctor of many 
of the most celebrated binders that Lave since hia day 
sprung into notoriety. 

Mr. M., during his latter years, was unfortunate 
in having his office destroyed by £re. 



A reputable binder of the same period as Mackina 
lay. He was noted for his russia bindings, an^i 
latterly worked in the premises of Mr. Otridge, ti 
bookseller. 



in business at the same period as the above, was a 
binder of repatation and taste. The Royal Institn* 

tion possessed the beat specimen of Staggemier'« 
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Bkill, in the binding of the " Didot Horace." of 
1799, presented by Mr. Thomas Hope. It ia in blue 
morocco, and embellished with ornaments cut after 
the antique models. 



a binder bearing the character of executing his work 
in B. " good, Bubstantial, honest manner." He had 
no pretensions for any style peculiar to himself, but 
gained the character bcstotrcd upon him from the 
excellent manner every part was performed. In his 
office the celebrated Charles Lewis gained the iirst 
rudiments of the art he afterwards so much es' 
celled in. 



Celebrated as a honest, industrious, and excel- 
lent bookbinder, who, in his mode of rebindlng an- 
cient books, was not only scrupulously particular in 
the preservation of that important part of a volume, 
the margin : but in his ornaments of tooling, was at 
once tasteful and exact.'' Faulkner, after thus 
giving satisfaction to his patrons, and biddnig fair 
to be the first binder of his day, died of a consump- 
tion in 1812, leaving a large family, which, it ia hut 
justice to state, were materially assisted hy those 
■who had employed and respected their father. 



After the death of Roger Payne, Hering, for about 
years, was considered the head of the craft. 
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He was ikD extremely skilful biDdcr, and a remark- 
ably industrious man. His bindings eshibit i 
strength and squareness, with ft good style of finieh., 
which renders his work of much value, and estv 
blishea the reputation accorded to him, Hia faulta- 
■were a loo great fondness for double headbands, an4 
the use of brown paper linings, with a little iiiclina* 
tion to the German taste. Possessing the reputaticfl 
he did, the principal libraries of this country contaiii 
maoy of hia bindings. The business i 
ducted by his brother with success. 

JOHN WHITTAKKJl, 

wa« celebrated as the restorer of deficient portions olE 
Works printed by Caston, 8ic. by the use of brasi 
type ; and the inventor of gold printing, no^, 
become nearly general. He introduced a new stylQ: 
of binding, to which the name of Etruscan has been 
given. This style he employed for the binding of m 
of the copiesof the Magna Charta, printed by himself i4 
gold. The description of this mode of binding h 
been given in a previous chapter, and many sped- 
mens of other works exist in the libraries of tli 
wealthy and curious. The binding of the copy i 
Magna Charta belonging to his lute Majerty Geoi^ 
rV„ ia of a magnificent description. The ci 
nearly a complete mass of gold ornament, appro- 
priate to the times of king John. It is lined with 
a silk, ricldy gilt. 



r 



one of the most eminent binders the British capital 
has produced, and by seTeral considered as being the 
first in his day, was born in London in the year 
1786 ; and at the age of fourteen became apprentice 
to Mr, Walther, of whom we have given a hrief 
Kcord. After eerring the full period of his appren- 
ticeship, and working as a journeyman in several 
shops in the metropolis, he commenced business on 
his own account in Scotland Yard. At this place, and 
subsequentJy in Denmark Court, Strand, and Duke 
Street, Picadilly, he displayed aa much perseverance 
and attention in the management of his business, aa 
ekill and energy in the pursuit of the art, he 
appears from his first introduction to it at Mr. 
Walther's to have been passionately devoted to. His 
bindings are to be found in nearly all the hbraries of 
the modem patrons of the hook trade we have before 
enumerated, for some of whom he worked very 
extensively, and to the satisfaction of his employers. 
On the character of Ills binding, Dr. Dibdin has thus 
enlarged : — " The particular talent of Lewis consists 
in uniting the taste of Roger Payne with a freedom of 
forwarding and squareness of finishing peculiarly his 
own. His books appear to move on silken hinges. 
Hie joints are beautifully squared, and wrought upon 
with studded gold ; and in his inside decorations he 
stands without a compeer. Neither loaf-sugar paper, 
nor brown, nor pink, nor poppy-coloured paper are 
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therein discovered : but a sabdued orange, or I 
bannoDizing with russia ; a ektc or French gTe% 
harmonizing with morocco ; or im antique or deq 
crimson tint, harmonizing with sprightly calf : thea 
are the surfaces, or ground colours, to accord pictii 
reaquely, with which Charles Lewis brings his leathl 
and tooling into plav ! To particularize would be en4 
less ; but I caonot help just noticing, that, in hB 
orange and Vencltan moroccos, from the sturdy folw 
to the pliant duodecimo — to eay nothing of his mMi 
Dogement of what be is pleased facetiously to ca^ 
binding i la mode Frartcaise, he has struck out ■ 
line, or fashion, or style, not only exclusively bifj 
own, as an English artist, but, modelled upon ttS 
ornaments of the GroUcr and De Thou volumes, ioM 
nitely beyond what haa yet been achieved in the eantll 
bibliopegist department. It ia due to state, that in IM 
hook restorations he equals even the union of skill Iw 
Roger Payne and Mra. Weir. We may say — ^ 

' And whttl was Roger once, ia Lcmii now.' " = 

After a very successful career, and in the e 
ment of an estended businesg, he was seized i 
apoplexy in the month of December, 1835, f 
which he never recovered, expiring on 
day of January, 1836. His eldest son r 
on the business. 

' Dibdin'i Bib. Dec , ii. 



FRENCH BOOKBINDERS. 

The reputation of the bindei-s of France, as wc 
have before stated, at one time far exceeded that of 
any other country. The names of the principal 
operatora, therefore, claim a distioguished place in 
this chapter. And it will not be irrevelant here to 
introduce a brief notice of the principal binders of 
the French capital of the present day. 



This person is considered to be the first who intro- 
dnced an elaborate style of gilt and other ornament 
on boots into France. He lived in the time of 
Henrv 11., and ia conjectured to have bound part of 
that monarch's library, as well aa that of the che- 
valier Grolier, who doubtless contributed much to 
their proper execution by the taste and knowledge of 
the subject he possessed. 

nu eiiBiL 
threw more of solidity into his work than his prede- 
cessor Gascon, while he did not neglect the finish 
given to his volumes. His reputation stands high 
among the lovers of books for the goodness of his 
work, as is attested by the remarks in book cata- 
logues, where any of his bindings are named. A 
very fine collection of the Abba's handy works were 
contained in the collection of the count of Brienne, 



which waa to he sold very cheap at James Wood- 
man's and David Lyon's shop, in Ruaaell Streetii 
Coveat Garden, on Tuesday, the 2Sth day of Aprii^ 
1724, This lihrary was as select (it had been chiefly: 
collected by the famous Father Simon, the bea 
critic in books in his time) as it was magnificent 
the advertisement telling us that " several hundred 
of the books had been new covered in morocco bj 
Monsieur L'Abbe Du Sueil." Accordingly, we read 
perpetually " cerio turcico compactem per AbbateM 
de Sueil;" or " relie en maroquin per I'Abbi 
Sueil;" or "hound hy A. de S., gilt, and marhleii 
on the leaves ;" or " nicely covered in morocco hj 
the A. du S." Pope, in the fourth epistle of 
" Moral Essays," haa contributed to the popularity 
of the Abbe du Sueil. He waa fond of a variety d 
colours on his morocco covers, and worked solidljj 
and elegantly in the taste of his day. 

PASDALOirP 

was also celebrated for the strength and beauty 
his workmanBhip. He was fond of red morocol 
covers and linings, with a. fillet or border of goM 
upon each. He sometimes formed his fly-leaf 
gold paper. His work is also often cited in et 
catalogues, and, like the above, will perhaps be 
for many years, as the substantial manner in whi 
it is executed appeals to be capable of lasting 1 



This pereoQ has been styled the Phtenix of 
* Binders. He was a contemporary of Pasdaloup, and 
_appearB to have worked much in the same style, 
throwing great solidity into the forwarding of his 
bookB, and much elegance into the finishing. Hia 
bindings, consequently, are ae much sought after, 
and as highly prized by the possessors. 



A good binder of the same period as Pasdeloup 
-and De Rome, hut not so celebrated. Hia country- 
men charge him with the imitation of some of the 
had English binding . 

COURTEVAL, 

an artist of modern times, presented a new feature 
in hifl bindings by the union of elasticity and solidity, 
now so much and rightly estimated. He appears to 
have been a man of taleut as well as taste, in estimat- 
ing and adopting the improvements of other nations, 
and rejecting their errors along with those of hia own. 
Very few workmen of his day united in an equal 
degree the grace, solidity, elegance, and proportion, 
that is found in the bindings that came from his 
hands. Very little, if any, fault can be found in 



another binder of modem times, who, rejecting the 
prejudices of custom, adopted the improvements in- 
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troduced, and. by increaBed success, justified the 
expectations he may have formed. Hia biodingB 
possess no other peculiarity, 

BOZBRAINE, SBK. 

The elder Bozeraine may be said to have reintro- 
■duced the ^od taste of former days into France. He 
studied the style of hia celebrated countrymen of the 
fifteenth century, and adopted all the judiciouB im- 
provements that had been introduced elsewhere^ 
carrying it towards that success his brother after- 
wards accomplished. By his efforts, many distin-. 
gnished collectors ceased to have their books bounA 
in England; where, from the low state to which thft 
art bad sunk in France, they had for some time 
previous been accustomed to send their best binding. 



The younger Bozeraine was considered the first 
bookbinder in France, and his work consequently 
held in great repute by the Parisian collectors. By 
appears to have been ardently attached to his art, and 
pursued it progressively to the successful issue 4 
being, by his own countrymen at least, considered 
the first artist in the world. He is said to har^ 
been a long time in overcoming the prejudices of 
mauy workmen ; but he possessed courage to persea 
vcre in hia endeavours, and finally triumph. It is 
gaying much for his reputation, independent of hia 
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vorknumship, that his caatemjiorarieB admit, neEirly 
«11 the goad workmen have come from his estahliah- 
ment. No wonder, then, that the bibhcal Parisians 
make a grand craolt about liim, and place him in 
Mvalry with Charles Lewis. English book- collectors, 
however, have not accorded that degree of celebrity 
to Bozeraine. which his conntcymea have freely and 
lavishly done. His bindings are well known in 
Jjondon. They are considered to be forwarded too 
eqieditiously, and beaten too much. His lore of 
finery, of satinizing, of red ruling, and of gorgeous 
«nd flimsy ornament, do not accord with the idea of 
ttne propriety and chaatenesa here so distinguishable 
on the best bindings. 



Unlike Bozeraine, jun. Thouvenin became cele- 
'trated as on artist on his first establishment, and his 
first performances are as much valued as any of his 
subsequent efforts. Being a pupil of Bozeroine'a, he 
had availed himself of all the good lessons of that 
distinguished workman, who, as it has been seen, 
had opened a way for the introduction of the style of 
binding so much renowned in former centuries. 
Thouvenin thus had the advantage of being known to 
all the principal book- collectors, who, on hia establish- 
ment, entrusted him with many of their rare books, 
and they were not mistaken in their ideas of his talent 
.and ability. He imitated the English gildings, and 






produced several Bpecimens of a Gothic character. 
In ull hie work he reflected an honour on Lis teacher, 
BuzcraiQe. He unqucstionnbly was a binder of cele- 
hritv ; but whether deaerving of the following highly- 
coloured encomium of one of his contemporaries mty 
admit of a doubt : — 

" Thouvcnin is one of those estraordioary men, 
who, similar to that luminous body, a comet, appear 
hut once in a century. If more ambitious of glory 
llian of fortune, he continues to watch ; if less work- 
man than artist, he occupies himself without inter- 
mission in the perfection of binding ; it will be an 
epoch in his art, aa distinguished aa those of thi 
great men that we have admired in the epoch Ol 
literature."' 



another modem artiat, and relier du rot, as the bac^ 
of some of his bindings testify. He, like some d 
the above, contributed to the introduction of a bettdr 
style and taste into France. His bindings, some d( 
which are in this country, are very creditable --*^ 
formanccs. 



a Parisian artist of not much note in his businci 
but as having written a poem, in six cantos, on tbi 
Art of Bookbinding, which he published in 1820i 

J.a Relicure, par Lesne i 1 1 7 
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ThiB he dedicated lo his sou. He appears to he 
enthusiaetic on his subject, and Imndles it with 
much spirit and cleverness. (le suggested some 
improTements in the manner of sewing hooka, which 
should give tc them greater freedum, elasticity, and 
solidity ; and in furtherance of his ohject, presented 
a " Memoire" to the Society d' Encouragement, in 
.1818, which met with a favourable report. 

Subsequently, in couBequence of some remarks on 
the Parisian binders, made by Dr. Dibdin, in hia 
Bibliographical Tour, Lesne again figured in a pam- 
phlet iu reply, taking up the matter for hia biblio- 
pegistic brethren, in rather hastier temper than the 
demanded or warranted. 



AMATEUR PROFESSORS. 

The number of noble and distinguished persons 
■who have occupied their leisure in the pursuit of the 
art of bookbinding, is doubtless considerable; but 
the record of their acts, and the proof of their work- 
manship, have alike been lost or overlooked. We 
have referred to some vrho possessed considerable 
knowledge of the various processes necessary in 
binding a book. The account of the Ferrars family, 
the Hon. Roger North, and the celebrated William 
Hutton, famish ua with more important details. 



This family lived at Little Gedding, iu the county 
of Hertford, in the reigna of James 1. and CLarles I. 
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They were diatinguished for their piety and induBtrf. 
The greater part of the family, male and female 
appear lo have mideratood and pi-actised the art of 
bookbinding in all its varieties. Wordsworth ' bw 
given several detaik of the work they executed. ij 



H NOETH. 

This distinguished man of his time was, in hit/ 
younger days, paaaionately fond of the art bibliopC'. 
gistic, and parsued it with creditable success. Hi» 
relative, in his biography, thus speaks of this pemf, 
liarity of hia character : — 

" The young gentleman took a fancy to thft 
binding of books, and having procured a stitching^ 
board, press, and cutter, fell to work, and bound up 
books of acconnt for himself, and divers for his. 
friends, in a very decent manner."'' 

who, from being a stocking- weaver, in the mort 
abjcct state of poverty, raised himself to afflnenceK 
and the respect and regard of the learned and wealthyi, 
was originally an amateur bookbinder. To thi 
cumatance the success of his career may, without 
cavil, be principally attributed. It is curious to traof 
his progress, as he baa recounted in hie Life. Ufe 
was fond of books and music, and, in 1746, he sal's, 
" an inclination for books began to espand, but hcre^ 

>NorUiV 
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SB in music and drees, money was wanting. The 
first articles of purchase were three volumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1742, 3, and 4. As I could 
not afford to pay for binding, I fastened them toge- 
ther in B most cobbling style. Tliese afforded me a 
treat. 

" I could only raise hooks of small value, asd 
these in worn-out bindings. I leomt to patch, 
procuring paste, varnish, &c., and brought them into 
tolerable order, erected shelves, and arranged them 
in the beat manner I was able. 

■■ If 1 purchased shabby books, it is no wonder 
that I dealt with a shabby bookseller, who kept his 
■working apparatus in his shop. It is no wonder, 
too, if by repeated visits I became acquainted with 
this shabby bookseller, and often saw him at work ; 
but it is a wonder, and a fact, that I never saw him 
perform one act but I could perform it myself ; bo 
Strong was the desire to attain the art. 

" I made no secret of my progress, and the book- 
seller rather encouraged me, and that for two rea- 
sons ; I bought such rubbish as nobody else would ; 
and be' had often an opportunity of seUing me a 
cast-off tool for a shilling, not worth a penny. As I 
was below every degree of opposition, a rivalship 
was out of the question. 

" The first book I bound was a very small one — 
Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis. I showed it to the 
bookseller. He seemed surprised. I could see 
jealousy in his eye. However, he recovered in a 
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moment, and obeervcd, that though he had aold rav 
the books and too\a remarkably ckcap,he could not, 
think of giving so much for them again. He had n 
doubt but I should hreeik. 

" He o9ered me a worn-down preaa for two BhilJ 
Hnga, which no mnn coidd use, and which waa 1 
hy for the fire. I considered the nature of its Ci 
struction, bought it, and paid the two shillings, 
then aeked him to favour me with a hammer and ft, 
pin, which he brought with half a conquering smili 
and lialf a sneer. I drove out the garter pin, whirh,- 
being galled, prevented the press from working', and. 
turned another square, which perfectlv cored thc 
presB. He said in anger, 'If I had known, 3_^ 
should not have had it ! This proved for forty-twil 
) ears my best binding press.' " ' 

From an amatenr, Hutton soon became & professed 
bookbinder: for we find him, in 1748, thus espre 
himself : — " Every soul who knew me scoffed at tl 
idea of my turning booltbinder, except my sisterj 
who encouraged and aided roe, otherwise I mm 
have sunk under it. I hated stocking- making, but ni 
bookbinding. I still pcrsued the two trades. Hurt 
to see my three vols of Magazines in bo degraded ^ 
state, I took them to pieces, and clothed then 
superior dress." Andagainin 1749. " A bookbinder, 
fostered by the stocking trame.was such a novelty, thai 
many people gave meabook to bind. Hitherto I had 

' iiulton's Life, 1.10—1 
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onlv used the wretched tools, and the materials for 
binding, which my bookseller choac to sell me ; but 
I found there were many things wanting, which 
were only to be had in London ; besides, 1 wished 
to fix a correspondence for what I wanted, without 
purchasing at second hand. There was a necessity 
to take this journey ; but an obstacle arose, — I had 
no money." 

This journey took him nine daya, walking to Lon- 
don and back again, and of his extraordinary 
economy, his erpensea during that time are a proof, 
having- expended no more than eight shilhngs and 
fourpence. He says. " I only wanted three alpha- 
bets, a set of figures, and some ornamental tools for 
gilding books ; with leather and boards for binding." 
He fiied at Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, " took a 
shop at the rate of twenty shilliags a year, sent a 
few boards for shelves, a few tools, and about two 
cwt. of trash, and became the most eminent book- 
seller in the place."'' His subsequent life is welt 
known. 

The last name in onr biographical notices, is one . 
now become celebrated as of the most distinguished 
chemist of the day, viz. 



i eminent person was the sou of a humble 
blacksmith, who apprenticed him to a small book- 

>• Hmtoirs Life, 137, 138, MS. 
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binder in Blandford Street, when only nine years of 
age, and in which OL'Cupation he continued till he w 
twenty-two. The circumstances that occasioned I 
exchanging the work-room of tlie binder for tbfl 
laboratory of the chemist, have been thus forcibly 
related. Ned Magrath, now secretary to the Ath»< 
naeum, happening five and twenty years ago to entef 
the shop of Riheau, observed one of tlie bucks < 
the paper bonnet zealously studying a book he ought 
to have been binding. He approached- — it v 
volume of the old Briianjiica, open at KLECTRicmr, 
He catered into talk with the greasy journeyman, 
and was astonished to find in him a self-taugtd 
chemist of no slender pretensions. He presented 
him with a set of tickets for Davy's lectures at tl 
Royal Institution ; and daily thereafter might tl 
nondescript be seen perched, pen in hand, and h3^ 
eyes starting out of hia head, just over the clod! 
opposite the chair. At last the course terminated; h 
Faraday's spirit had received a new impulse, whi 
nothing but dire necessity could have restrained- 
and from that he was saved by the promptitude wi 
which, on his forwarding a modest outhne of t 
history, with the notes he had made of these lecturei 
to Davy, that great and good man rushed to I 
rescue of kindred genius. Sir Humphrey imn 
diately appointed him an assistant in the laboratory 
and. after two or three years had passed, he fouiu 
Faraday qualified to act as his secretary.' 
' Fnizer'. Mag. liiL. 224. 
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Teer has been sueceBaful, ftrd he now 
stands at the head of hia professiou. He ranks as 
of the first lecturers of the day, and has pub- 
lished several works liighly and deservedly popular. 



CONCLUSION. 

n endeavours to illustrate the rise and progress 
of the art of writing and composing books, and the 
successive improvements in bookbinding, are now 
'brought to a termination. The simple records of 
''tiie earliest people; the rolls of the Greeks and 
ns ; the massy and costly books of the monas- 
''^riea and churches ; the elaborately ornamented 
^'Volumes of a later period, 

" Firmly olaap'd in oak, and velvet hpund -," 

md the highly-finished works of modem days ; with 
lother incidental matter, have been enlarged upon. 
fWith what degree of success, it is for Others now to 
ate. We close, therefore, our account with the 
fidescription of the Art in the well-known Poem, 

<• The Press," by Mr.M'Creery. 

" Embodied thought enjoys a splendid reat 

On guardian ahelveB, in emblem costume dresi; 
Like gems th&t aparkle in the parent mine, 
Thiougli crystal medium!! the rich covcringa ahine j 
Morocco flames in scarlet, blue, and green, 
Impiess'd with bumixh'd gold, cir dazzling sheen; 
Arms deep emboas'd the owner's state declare, 
eat of their worth — their age — and Ma kind care ; 
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Gmbktm'd in ruBiiis ntindu n valued piU, 

That time impaits nol, nor foul worms liefile 1 

Raasia, ^dialing from ils eoenlcd {>nree 

Its laving power to these tlirice- valued ilam. 

la order iiur ;vTanged the voliuueH ntaad, 

Gay with the akSU of many a modam hand : 

At the expense of sinew and of bono, 

The fine papyrian leaves are firm an stone : 

Here all is itquara u by masonic luie. 

Aud bright the impreHion of tlie burnished tool. 

On Bome the tawny salf a coat bestuws, 

n'here flowere and fiUeli beauteous forms compow 

Olheri in pride the virgin vellum wear, 

Beaded with gold— as breast of Venus fair ; 

On either end the silken head-bands twine. 

Wrought by some tnaid with sIiDful fingers fine — 

The yielding back falls loose, the hinges play, 

And the rieb page lies open to the day. 

Where science traces the unerring line, 

Tn brilliant tints tlie fcrtns of beauty shine ; 

These, in out works, as in a casket laid, 

Increase the splendour by their powerful aid." 
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royal, in Paris, l.'J8— 145; the 
imperial, at Vienna, 134; the 
public, at Munich, l;i5; at Ley- 
den, \X}; of Duke Humphrey, 
114; of Easl Spchser, 165, 167; 
of the East India Company, 165, 
167; of Grolier, 139; of Diana of 
Poitiers, at Anet, 141 ; in Gran- 
tham Church, Lincolnshire, 115; 
in St. Paul's, London, 126 
Luther, portrait of, from a vellum 
cover, 87 

Machinery, efifects great improve- 
ment in various processes of 
bookbinding, 159 

Maioli, a French collector, his 
books and bindings, 142 

Manuscripts, great destruction of, 
at the Reformation, 123 

Martial, his frequent mention of 
the books and bindings of his 
time, 16,20,32,41 

Mary, Queen, her books, 73, 76 ; 
Psalter, in tambour binding, be- 
longing to, 81 

Mazarin, Cardinal, his splendid 
library and elegant bindings, at 
Rome, laS 

Medici Family: — Piero and Lo- 
renzo de Medici, 133 

Metallic books, 30 

Missals and Gospels, splendidly 
bound, belonging to the early 
churches and religious commu- 
nities, 53 

Monasteries, the, became the de- 
positories of the sciences and 
arts in the dark ages, 45 ; \vriting 
and binding of books almost 
solely confined to them, 49 

Monastic bindings, 43, 138; bind- 
ers, 170 

Monks and students, many .of 
them binders, 45—49 

Morocco, introduced as a cover, 97 

Moses, his knowledge of writing, 
&c, 7, 16 

Numa's books preserved under 
ground several centuries, 28 

Ovid, extracts from, and testimo- 
nies of, relative to ancient 
books, 16, 19,21 

Oxford bindings and binders, 102, 
149 

Oxford, superstitious books in All 



Soul's College in the reign of 
Elizabeth, 97 

Papyri found at Herculaneum, 19, 
26 

Papyrus and its manufacture, 13,44 

root used for the boards 

of books, 33 

Parchment invented, 14 

Parker, Archbishop, his present to 
Queen Elizabeth, 77 ; his know- 

" ledgeofbinding.printing, &C.I05 

Payne, Roger, introduces great 
improvements in modern book- 
binding, 151 ; curious bills of, 
152, 182, 183; his lih? and cha- 
racter, 180 

Perfuming of books, common in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, 77 

Phillatius, an Athenian, invents 
glue for the binding of books, 16 

Pillars, engraved, an early mode of 
writing, 4 — 7 

Piso, L., his library discovered at 
Herculaneum, 26 

Pliny, his frequent mention of 
books and writings, 14, 16, 28, 
30, 82, 40, 41 

Portraits, impressed on the sides 
of books, 87, 89 ; painted minia- 
tures, 94 

Printers, early, binders of their 
books also, 108, 146 ; impressed 
their typographical device on 
the sides, 111 

Printing, invented, 50, 66 ; intro- 
duced into England, 67 

Psalter, the, on which the corona- 
tion oath was taken from the 
time of Henry I. to Edward VI^ 
55; with clasps of gold ena- 
melled, 57 

Pugillaria of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 30 ; various, described, 31 
Pumice, as connected with writ- 
ings, its use among the ancients,. 
18,20,21,22,39 

Records of the earliest people, 

1—10 
Reformation, great destruction of 

MSS. at the, 58 
Relics of saints, preserved in co-. 

vers of books, 112 
Ritter, Gaspar, a German binder, 

135 
Roll, the Law of Moses from ita 

first writing, in the shape of a, I^t^ 
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